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INTRODUCTION 


The Delta Survey Workshop began as part of the Special Delta Survey Project of the Egypt 
Exploration Society funded by the British Academy and organised by Dr Jeffery Spencer and Dr 
Patricia Spencer in collaboration with the Egyptian Ministry of Antiquities. The first five 
workshops were held in Cairo at the British Council and in the Zamalek lecture theatre of the 
Ministry, with the first in spring 2009. Each workshop has benefitted from the exchange of 
archaeological information between colleagues working all over the Nile Delta, from the chance to 
meet old and new friends and to support each other in our endeavours to record, research and 
disseminate our archaeological and historical work in the northern provinces of Egypt. 

The Fifth Delta Survey Workshop was held in the Bibliotheca Alexandrina on 6th-7th April 
2017 in collaboration with the Alexandria Center for Hellenistic Studies and the Sixth Delta Survey 
Workshop was held in collaboration with the University of Mansoura on 11th-12th April 2019. 
The papers in this volume reflect the breadth of presentations given at the two conferences. 

The Delta Survey project was established in order to gather information, often of the most 
basic kind, from the numerous archaeological sites in the Egyptian Delta and to make it available 
to the local authorities and interested scholars. The kind of data gathered at the sites ranges from 
basci observations, photographica and visual inspection, to satellite data and images, topographical 
and magnetic mapping, drill augers and material culture recording. Subsequently, some sites have 
been the subject of more detailed excavation projects. The information is held by the Egypt 
Exploration Society at: www.ees.ac.uk/delta-survey. Part of the remit of the project was to hold a 
biennial workshop to bring together those carrying out archaeological work in the Delta in order to 
share information and discuss themes and topics common to the Delta work. These Proceedings 
are the first publication arising from the Workshops and, hopefully, not the last. The collegial 
atmosphere of the workshops have been much appreciated over the years and seen new generations 
of fieldworkers emerge. 
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FOREWORD 


Prof. Dr. Ashraf Abdel Basset, Conference-Chair & President of Mansoura University 

We were pleased to host the 6th Delta Survey Workshop, the first to be 
held in Mansoura University under the auspices of Prof.Khaled Abdel 
Ghaffar, the Minister of Higher Education and Research and 
Prof.Khaled El-Enany, the Minister of Tourism and Antiquities. We 
were delighted to have strong participation from International scholars; 
we address our thanks to all of you for coming from distant countries to 
join us. This International conference was organized to discuss the efforts 
and achievements carried out by archaeologists and researchers in the Delta region.I'd like to thank 
everyone for accepting our invitation and I hope that you all found the conference highly engaging, 
fruitful and beneficial. 


Prof. Dr. Ashraf Hafez, Vice-President for Post Graduate Studies & Research 

It gives me immense pleasure to thank you for the 6th Delta Survey 
Workshop which was held at Mansoura University on 11th-12th April 
2019. Since I began my work as Vice-President for Postgraduate Studies 
and Research after my Colleague Prof. Ashraf Sewilm who was 
responsible for organizing this workshop at that time, I focused on and 
supported the archaeological activities carried out by our colleagues in the 
Department of Egyptology,Faculty of Arts who did a successful job in the 
project of Tell Tebilla, which is funded by the Researches Fund of Mansoura University. 

The conference of the 6th Delta Survey Workshop was evidence that we can have a workable 
partnership with the EES and the Delta Survey Project. On this occasion of having distinguished 
scholars in the field of Archaeology and the Delta sites specialists, I am sure that all participants and 
attendees felt enriched with new knowledge after the completion of this big event. Finally, I wish 
that you all had an enjoyable and fruitful stay in Mansoura. 
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EGYPTIAN INFLUENCE IN THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD: 
A CASE STUDY FROM THE EL-ABD SITE, ALEXANDRIA 


AHMED M. EL-SEBAEI, MENNATALLAH MAGDI AND DOAA ALI ZAIN 
E-Mail: ahmed.elsebaei77@gmail.com 


Abstract 

Mutual cultural interaction is one of the most interesting aspects of Egyptian society during the 
Hellenistic period. This article presents a primary study, published for first time, of some examples, 
which were discovered in the eastern cemetery of Alexandria, that confirm Egyptian influence in 
the Hellenistic period. The examples have been discovered in the one of most important rescue 
excavation sites in this cemetery, a site called El-Abd. This paper will present an introduction to the 
site and its importance, as well as a comparative analysis of examples and results, according to other 
excavation reports. 


ملخص 


يعد التفاعل الثقافي المتبادل أحد أكثر الجوانب إثارة للاهتمام في المجتمع المصري خلال الفترة الهلنستية. ويقدم هذا 

المقال دراسة أولية نشرت لأول مرة لبعض الأمثلة التي تم اكتشافها في المقبرة الشرقية بالإسكندرية والتي تؤكد التأثير 
المصري في العصر الهلنستي. وتم اكتشاف الأمثلة في أحد أهم مواقع حفائر الإنقاذ في هذه المقبرة» وهو موقع يسمى 
العبد. وستقدم هذه الورقة مقدمة عن الموقع وأهميته» بالإضافة إلى تحليل مقارن ALOU‏ والنتائج» Gs‏ لتقارير الحفائر 


الأخرى. 


1. Introduction 

Cultures in contact usually affect each other, even in miniscule ways. This becomes more overtly 
true when one culture conquers and colonizes another. After the Macedonian conquest of Egypt in 
332 BCE by Alexander the Great, many Egyptians were relieved to be ‘free’ of the previous Persian 
power in the country In 331 BCE and the creation of a new capital, Alexandria, in the Nile Delta 
changed the dynamic for Greek colonies and the entire Egyptian nation. Once Alexander died, 
however, his former general Ptolemy I Soter established himself as pharaoh in 305 BCE (Grant 
1982). The Egyptians were now under Hellenized rule (Payne 2012: 5). 

There is agreement among historians to name the period, which spans four centuries before 
the birth of Christ, the Hellenistic Era. It was a time when the cultures of Greece and the ancient 
Near East intermingled. The word 'hellenistic', of course, has its root in the ancient Greek word 
'hellene' which means 'Greek' and is an adjective relating to Greek culture, history and art. New 
excavations are being conducted and theoretical frameworks devised to account for the evidence 
shown in the archaeological record for non-elite people living under the Macedonian-Greek 
occupation in Egypt. Since 2011 until now, new excavation sites have been discovered in the 
Eastern cemetery of Ancient Alexandria, which extends from the Chatby/Hadra district to 
Ibrahimieh and Sidi Gaber to Mustafa Kamel district, and Kafer Abdou (Fig.1) and was considered 
the place for the burial of Macedonians, Greeks and Romans. This cemetery was not mentioned in 
Strabo's writings when he visited Alexandria in about 24 BCE (Venit 2002: 22). 
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(Adapted from Mahmoud Falakhi Map, 1866). 


The rescue excavation was carried out in order to record information in a site, which was in 
danger of being destroyed (Paula 2011). It is the most common type of excavation in Alexandria, 
because of the development pressures in a crowded and small city centre, and beneath the modern 
city streets is a wealth of archaeological deposits. The archaeologists sometimes have the 
opportunity to excavate and save the information from sites under development before the 
information is lost. The site in question was one of the graveyards of the eastern cemetery of 
Alexandria, located. in the Ibrahimieh Area around 820 m from Chatby Cemetery and not far from 
three sites discovered recently in the same area, that is El-Haddad, El-Zankalony and Ibrahimieh. 
The importance of El-Abd site is that it presents information about the new part of the Eastern 
cemetery in ancient Alexandria, reflecting the development of architecture and rituals in ancient 
Alexandria from the Hellenistic period to the end of the Roman period, ca. Áth century BCE to 3rd 
century CE. 


2. The Excavations 

Four trial trenches were excavated, in order to identify the places containing archaeological 
elements. The single context recording system developed by the Museum of London (MoLAS 
1994) was applied during the excavation and recording stages with a few modifications to record 
loculi. Photogrammetry was used to obtain 3D models to record the site phases by Mohamed Abd 
El-Aziz. A north/south grid was established over the site and divided into 5 x 5 m squares. Each 
square had a letter and number designation and the site was divided into four areas: Area I, IL, III 
and IV, which contained a huge cemetery with a great variety of burials. Hellenistic period tombs 


exist in all areas and were covered by Roman tombs (Fig. 2). 


Figure 2. À 3D-model shows the archaeological elements in the site of El-Abd. 
(Image by M. Abd el-Aziz). 


Egyptian influences can be discussed using the examples of three tombs. The first tomb is 
called TH 1 and was located in the south-east. It consists of a staircase located in the south wall that 
leads to a room containing 14 loculi in the north, east and west walls (Fig. 3). 


Figure 3: Tomb TH1 with examples of loculi and details of the decoration. 


The second tomb called TH3 was located in the south-west and it contains approximately 24 
loculi and a funerary &/ine-room (Fig. 4). 


Figure 4. Tomb TH3 with examples of loculi and details of the decoration. 


The third tomb was one of the Roman tombs called TR6 located to the north-east, which 


showed examples of Egyptian influence (Fig. 5). 


Figure 5. Tomb TR6 with examples of 


loculi and objects found in it. 


3. Egyptian Influence in Hellenistic-Roman period 

When Alexander III of Macedon conquered Egypt in 332 BCE, his rule was welcomed and it seems 
clear that Alexander wanted to be viewed by the public as the saviour of the Egyptian people and a 
ruler who would be able to maintain the order of life in Egypt politically, economically, and 
religiously. In contrast to the tyrannical suppression and lack of religious tolerance of the Persians, 
which had created widespread resentment among the Egyptians, Alexander demonstrated whenever 
possible that he respected the Egyptian lifestyle and the native pantheon of gods as well as religious 
festivals and traditions (Green 1991: 268-269). For example, in 331 BCE, Alexander visited 
Heliopolis and Memphis and made sacrifices to the gods as an Egyptian king would and he also 
visited the oracle of Ammon at the Siwah Oasis. Here, he was reportedly declared “son”, which 
related him directly to Ammon/Amun (Zeus to the Greeks). 

Alexander’s alleged divine parentage fit nicely within the Egyptians’ traditional view that their 
pharaoh was the son of a god. Alexander succeeded in not only expanding his empire, but in 
creating, what may be conceived of as, a globalized economy that stimulated cultural exchange all 
over the Mediterranean world. Alexandria, previously known as Rhakotis, was reestablished in 311 
BCE (Green 1991: 271). Alexandria was the epitome of a cosmopolitan Hellenistic city with a 
multi-ethnic population, advanced city planning, centres dedicated to cultural development, like 
the Museum and Library. The city became an important economic hub that connected Egypt to 
the broader Hellenistic Mediterranean trade network. In addition, many of the most important 
intellectual innovations of the Hellenistic age occurred in Alexandria, and the city fostered several 
generations of scientists, academics, and philosophers. It was also the site of several cults that would 
later spread to Europe, including those of Isis, Osiris, and Serapis (Moss 2017: 43). El-Abd site is 
one of the most important sites to show us the Egyptian influence in the Ptolemaic-Roman period, 
and the specific examples below will be discussed in relation to Egyptian influences on Hellenistic 


art. 


1. Statue of Osiris (Fig. 6) 


Figure 6: Figure of Osiris. 
Object Type: part of a funerary stela. 


Description: the statue depicts the Là Osiris standing, 
his body wrapped in mummy-bandages and holding the 
crook and flail sceptres. The head is missing. 


Date: Hellenistic period. 
Findspot: TH1. 


Material: Limestone. 


Comments: Osiris was a complex god, linked to the flooding of the Nile, the moon and royalty. His 
immense popularity is due to his funerary role. Originally, he was probably a god of fertility and 
agriculture. As his cult expanded in the Old Kingdom, Osiris was assimilated with the gods of the 
underground and became important in funerary rituals. His myth promised life after death for every 
individual who received the proper rites. Each deceased person became an Osiris in his or her own 
right and attained eternal life, although the oldest beliefs promised only a vague, collective future 
linked to the dead king. He was regarded in later times as a god of fertility, agriculture, the afterlife, 
the dead, resurrection. and vegetation in ancient Egyptian religion. He was one of the first to be 
associated with mummy wrappings. When his brother, Seth, cut him up into pieces after killing 
him, Isis, his wife, found all the pieces and wrapped his body up to create a mummy. Osiris was at 
times considered the eldest son of the god and the sky goddess Nut, as well as being brother and 
husband of Isis, with Horus being considered his posthumously begotten son (Wilkinson 2003: 
105). Osiris was the judge of the dead and the underworld agency that granted all life, including 
sprouting vegetation and the fertile flooding of the Nile River. He was described as “He Who is 
permanently Benign and Youthful” and the Lord of Silence (Redford 2003: 302-307). The kings 
of Egypt were associated with Osiris in death — as Osiris rose from the dead so they would be in 
union with him, and inherit eternal life through a process of imitative magic (Brandon 1971: 2087- 
2088). 


2. Figure of Isis (Fig. 7) 


Figure 7: Figure of Isis. 

Object Type: part of a funerary stela. 

Description: the figure depicts the goddess Isis standing, 
with open wings. The feet are missing 

Date: Hellenistic period. 

Findspot: TH1. 


Material: Limestone. 


Comments: The Egyptian goddess Isis gained popularity and influence both in Egypt as well as 
across the wider Mediterranean region, starting in the 4th century BC and continuing throughout 
the Ptolemaic period (323-31 BCE). This period witnessed the most intense expansion of this cult 
into areas outside of Egypt, especially into Greece. Her cult appears at many sites both in Egypt and 
at locations with a historical economic link to Egypt, such as Byblos, from at least the Third 
Intermediate Period (ca. 1070-712 BCE). The conquest of the Achaemenid Empire by Alexander 
III of Macedon hastened the diffusion of the cult of Isis that occurred during the 4th century BC 
and in the Hellenistic period, since the trade networks of the Mediterranean were intense between 
the kingdoms of the diadochoi, Alexander’s successors. Eventually, due to the expansionist policy 
of the Roman Empire and the adoption of Isis as a patron of the military and seafaring, her cult 
spread well beyond the Mediterranean as far north as Britain and as far east as Bactria. The mysteries 
of Isis would remain famous through the preservation of the Iseion at Pompeii and Apuleius’s 
account of her mystery cult in his Metamorphoses. Even today, her iconography as a mother 
nursing her son arguably remains present in the iconography of the Madonna and Child in the 
Christian world. 

Some scholars have examined why the cult of Isis was so influential and so well received into the 
Hellenistic-Roman world. Solmsen argues that, ‘she was bound to appeal to different people for 
different reasons’, because of her vast number of patronages and dynamic qualities that addressed 
the needs of many different people (Solmsen 1979: 61). 

Isis’ roles in Egyptian religion surrounding agriculture, motherhood, healing and numerous 
other realms help account for the easier reception of her cult into other cultures as well as the 
syncretization of her with other goddesses. Witt argues that it was Isis’ Egyptian associations with 
revitalization, healing, and magic above all of her other attributes that made her so appealing to 
Egyptians and Greeks alike (Witt 1971: 22-23). While Solmsen and Witt explore the reasons for 
Isis's reception, only Brady (1935) addressed the correlation of the cult of Isis with the political and 
economic events of the Hellenistic period. Brady's study, however, emphasizes the cult of Serapis, 
the syncretized Egyptian god Osiris Apis, over that of Isis and does not examine the cult prior to 
the Ptolemaic Dynasty. 

Isis was a prominent deity in the city of Alexandria from its foundation. That explains the 
attention Alexander purportedly paid to Isis, making her the only named Egyptian deity to have a 
temple in his newly refunded Greek city, and it could suggest that there was enough interest among 
the Greek population of Alexandria in honouring the deity to justify the cost of constructing the 
shrine and maintaining the cult. When Arrian was writing in the 1st and 2nd centuries CE, he 
demonstrates that Alexander thought it was important to construct both Egyptian and Greek 
temples. Isis was a prominent deity in the city from its foundation as Alexandria. She had cult 
centres all over Alexandria (Dunand 2007: 258) including shrines within the Serapieion, on Pharos 
Island, and at Cape Lochias. 


3. Head of an Osiris statue (Fig. 8) 
Comments: (See above for notes on Osiris). The head must have come from a large figure of the god 
Osiris as it is 11cm in height. The sun disk was painted red and the eyes were added in black and 


white paint. 


Figure 8: Head of Osiris. 

Object Type: part of a figure. 

Description: head of Osiris, wearing the atef-crown, 
with remains of colour. 

Date: Hellenistic period. 


Findspot: TH3. 


Material: Gypsum (lime plaster). 


4. Figures of Harpocrates (Fig. 9) 


Figure 9: Representations of Harpocrates. 


Object Type: statuettes and amulet. 


Description: figures and an amulet of Harpocrates, shown as a 
child with the side-lock of youth and finger to his mouth. In 
Egyptian and hellenistic styles. 


Terracotta figures of Harpocrates 


Date: Roman period. 


Findspot: TR6. 


small figurines of Harpocrates -Gipson 


Material: pottery and gypsum. 


Finance amulet of Harpocrates 


Comments: 

Harpocrates (Ancient Greek: "Apnokpartng) was the god of silence, secrets and confidentiality in 
Hellenistic religion that was developed in Ptolemaic Alexandria and he was also an embodiment of 
hope, according to Plutarch. Harpocrates was adapted by the Greeks from the Egyptian child god 
Horus, who represented the newborn sun, rising each day at dawn. Harpocrates's name was a 
Hellenization of the Egyptian Har-pa-khered or Heru-pa-khered, meaning ‘Horus the Child’ 
(Forgeau 2010: 24, 48, 334) who was the son of Isis and Osiris and thus ‘the young Horus’. 
Harpocrates transcended his Egyptian origin through his association with other deities, which 
secured new followers for his cult in the Ptolemaic-Roman period, when he grew in importance in 
temple and popular cults (Barrett 2015: 197). Harpocrates was popular in different areas across 
Egypt in the Ptolemaic period. As the son of Isis and Serapis, his cult was well established in 
Alexandria, where he once had a Harmotieum. In the Roman Period, Harpocrates attained the peak 
of his popularity in Egypt and his cult spread, in the shadow of Isis and Serapis, into different 
regions of the Greco-Roman world. 


5. Figure of Bes (Fig. 10) 
Comments: Bes was an ancient Egyptian guardian and war god. He was worshipped as the protector 


of households, especially of mothers and children during childbirth. Although he is viewed as a 


Figure 10: Figure of Bes. 
Object Type:statue and amulet. 


Description: the figures depict the god Bes standing, with 
short legs, a leonine face and beard/mane. His upper body is 
covered with the skin of a wild-cat, including the head. The 
hands are placed on the thighs and a girdle is shown below 
the navel. 


Date: Roman period. 
Findspot: TR6. 


Material: Faience. 


Bes Statue 
minor god of ancient Egypt, Bes is a complex deity who is also considered to be a demon-fighting 


warrior. He originally protected the pharaoh, but quickly became popular among ordinary 
Egyptians who put his statue in their homes to scare away demons. As a household protector, he 
would fight off dangerous animals, such as snakes and scorpions. Bes was often associated with 
Horus the child. Being the god of childbirth who protected the birth room and the mother, he is 
even said to have entertained the newborn with music and dancing, making the baby smile. Due to 
his stature as protector of homes and childbirth, a picture of him was present in many birth 
houses.(Gods and goddesses website 2019:10). 


6. Funerary kline (Fig. 11) 
Figure 11: Funeray kline. 


Object Type: part of a funerary stela. 


Description: remains of a kline, decorated with 
a painted chessboard pattern on plaster and 
floral motifs. 


Date: Hellenistic period. 
Findspot: TH3. 


Material: Natural limestone rock, plaster, paint. 


Comments. Many of the Greeks of Alexandria continued the habit of the Egyptian elite by burying 
their dead in graves specially carved for this purpose and resembling a bed with pillows. The most 
prominent of these graves are in the cemetery Chatby, which began use in the 3rd century BCE. 
Over time Egyptian decoartive features were used alongside the Greek elements in the forms of 
decoration and architecture of columns. These rock tombs provide us with an illustration of the 
process of integration within Alexandria. 


7. Egyptian decoration on funerary stele (Fig. 12) 

A stele is one of the slabs used to close one of loculi. It is a tombstone or a panel decorated with 
raised relief, made from a mixture of sand and lime applied on a flat background. The existing 
motifs represent the facade of an Egyptian-style building where the scene emerges from the top of 
a frieze of black and white coloured squares, representing the wooden props used in supporting 


Figure 12: Funerary stele. 

Object Type: Funerary stele. 

Description: Doorway with cobra frieze, steps and lotus 
columns under a cavetto cornice lintel. Painted. 

Date: Hellenistic period. 

Findspot: TH3. 


Material: Limestone, with gypsum appliqué and colour. 


ceilings. The Egyptian cornice with the winged sun disk is topped by a prominent decoration 
representing Egyptian plant ornamentation. These elements together represent the roof of the 
building depicted on the sealing panel and the ceiling is supported upon a pair of half-columns that 
adorn the sides of the facade of the building, where the open papyrus crowns are decorated with 
colour. A stairway is flanked by graceful pillars with a swollen bases and bearing black decoration 
representing the papyrus plant. The building is at the centre of a colourful view, which represents 
an open door, one half-open, surmounted by the winged sun decoration and surmounted by a frieze 
of serpents crowned by the sun disk. The relief is made from applied gypsum, painted red-brown 
and black. Two holes were found to fix an offering table in front of the burial hole in order to give 
gifts to the deceased. 

The scene appears to be an evolution of the idea of false-doors in ancient Egypt, evolved to be 
used for almost the same purpose, but on a smaller scale in used closing burial openings. The 
decoration illustrates the extent to which ancient Egyptian beliefs, art and architecture are clearly 
influencing burial decoration in Alexandria. This Egyptian style can be contrasted with a group of 
limestone funerary monuments from early Ptolemaic Alexandria bearing painted images in Greek 
style of soldiers on horseback or horses being controlled by attendants. To my knowledge, these 
paintings have never been treated as a cohesive group though they share similar iconography and 
styles drawn from the Greek mode of depicting heroic hunters and warriors on horseback. The 
monuments commemorated Macedonian and Thessalian members of the Ptolemaic cavalry.The 
Greeks custom was to either burn (cremate) or bury the bodies. Hundreds of tombstones have been 
found in the cemeteries around ancient Alexandria often in the form of different sizes of rectangular 
pieces of limestone. Most of the Ptolemaic tombs are found in the Eastern and Roman cemetery in 
the Western necropolis, due to the spread of the eastern suburbs in the Roman era. The cemeteries 
were concentrated on the western side of the city and the first cemeteries in the Ptolemaic period 
are located in Shatby outside the eastern wall of the city, while the late Ptolemaic tombs are either 


far east or far south. During the Roman era, the Western Necropolis was used for burials. 


4. Results 
El-Abd site was used as a cemetery from the founding of the city of Alexandria until the end of the 


Roman era, so that different cultures and burial beliefs can be found there, confirming the diverse 
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social and economic aspects of the city. Egyptian influences appear clearly in some decorations, 
mummification vases and pottery coffins, and it seems that Egyptian people were buried in this 
cemetery beside Greek people, so the Eastern cemetery was not limited to burials of foreign people. 
In conclusion, the salvage excavation of the El-Abd necropolis was an ideal study area for creating 
a picture of the population that was buried between the third century BCE and the seventh century 
CE, both within the surface cemeteries and in the hypogea. 
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THE RESULTS OF RESCUE EXCAVATIONS IN EL-HADDAD SITE (2016-2017) 
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MAHMOUD ABD EL-KADER 


Ministry of Antiquities 
E-mail: ayah.salem86@yahoo.com 


Abstract 

This article presents the results of excavations of an ancient cemetery found during the rescue 
excavation of construction foundations, as a part of the required procedures by the municipalities 
to build or rebuild on empty land at 18, El-Haddad St., Alexandria intersecting with El-Gaish 
road. The excavations found a cemetery dating to the Ptolemaic-Roman period showing diverse 
practices ranging from burial in loculi, decorated with carved and painted stelas to cremation burials 
in Hadra urns. This attests to the cultural diversity of city life in ancient Alexandria. 


ملخص 
يقدم هذا المقال نتائج إنقاذ مقبرة مكتشفة تم العثور عليها أثناء أعمال حفائر الإنقاذ لأساسات إنشائية كجزء من الإجراءات المطلوية 
من قبل البلديات للبناء أو إعادة البناء على مساحة فارغة في 18 شارع الحداد المتقاطع مع طريق الجيش بالاسكندرية. 


1. Introduction 
A rescue excavation is exactly, as the name implies, an excavation to rescue the information from a 
site which is in danger of being destroyed (Rahtz 1974). It is now the most common type of 
excavation in Alexandria, because of the development pressures in a crowded city, because beneath 
the modern city streets is a wealth of archaeological deposits. Whenever new building work is 
carried out, the archaeologists go to the sites to excavate and save the information they contain. 
The El-Haddad Street site was one of the cemeteries of the eastern cemetery area of 
Alexandria, which extends from Chatby/Hadra district to Ibrahimieh, and then to Sidi Gaber. The 
cemetery was probably connected to Nikopolis, the Roman barracks town or to a village situated 


on the hill of present-day Kafr Abdou district (Fig. 1) 


DAO, C Shaalan, CEAlex, October 2017. 


Figure 1. Location of El-Haddad site. (mage by C.Shaalan, CEAlex). 
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The rescue excavations at this site took place from 6th November 2016 to 28th November 
2017 by an Egyptian Team.! The open area in which the trenches were made is 335.26 m?, owned 
by Ahmed Foad Ahmed Ali El -Qoushy, and it is 300 meters east of Chatby Eastern Cemetery. 

From 2011 to 2015, three rescue excavations took place in the same area and all revealed the 


presence of funerary zones (Fig.2). The first excavation area at Ibrahimieh uncovered a Hellenistic 
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(Archives CEAlex, modified by C. Shaalan). 


tomb as well as a pit grave and a cremation in a Hadra vessel, the second area is at Abd Site where 
the rescue excavation found a Greco-Roman cemetery, and the third area is at El-Zankalony Site. 
Together the excavations provide good examples of burial practices in the Alexandrian Eastern 
Cemetery during the Greco-Roman period. 

The importance of the El-Haddad site is that it presents information about new portion of 
the Eastern cemetery in ancient Alexandria which was not mentioned Strabo's writings after he 
visits Alexandria about 24 BCE (Venit 2002: 22). 


2. Aims of the Work 

The archaeological site at El-Haddad is endangered by construction work, so the main aim is the 
preservation of the site by record, using specific protocols, because the information that has not 
been documented during the excavation is irretrievably lost for later analysis. Therefore, excavation 


methods and documentation should be as accurate as possible to reconstruction of the distribution 


of finds. 


3. Methods 

* The single context recording system developed by the Museum of London (MoLAS, Museum of 
London 1994) was applied during the excavation and recording stages, with a few modifications to 
record the funerary loculi. 

* Features were numbered from 1000 sequentially and photographed, the details of which were 


recorded on pro-forma and stored on the site's database. 


1. Team members were: Mahmoud Abd El Elkader, Chief Inspector of the downtown district of Alexandria, 
Aya Salem, Hanaa Magdy, Ahmed Abo Zaid and Magda Mahmoud. 
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٠ The tombs are described, piece by piece, by describing the walls from the north in a clockwise 
direction, then a test of the reconstruction of the different phases of arrangement of each room was 
made, for example, wall A = north wall, wall B = east wall, wall C = south wall, wall D = west wall. 
This is the same recording system of the Gabbari Necropolis (Callot & Nenna 2001: 44). 

٠ Plans, sections and elevations were drawn at a scale of 1:10 or 1:20 as appropriate. 

٠ Object were numbered sequentially, photographed and stored on the Site database. 

٠ All inscriptions were drawn at a scale of 1:1 and graphic techniques were used to reveal unseen 
scenes and inscriptions on the tomb surfaces; they will be published in a separate future study. 

٠ All pottery sherds and objects have been studied and drawn by the team’s ceramicist, Magda 
Mahmoud. 

* All burials were treated individually, taking into account general information (Kaiser 2011: 183). 
Determination of sex was based on discriminatory characteristics of the skull and pelvis (Ublaker 
1994: 16-21). Estimation of age was based on several methods: degree of tooth wear (Lovejoy 1984; 
47-56 and 1985); morphology of the auricular surface of the ilium (Meindle 1985: 15-28), age- 
related modification of the pubic symphysis (Suchey 1990: 227-238). 

٠ A series of temporary benchmarks was established, using a Total Station, which was used for all 
stages of excavation by CEAlex and an Auto Level was used for elevations recorded during 
excavation above sea level (m ASL). 

٠ Photogrammetry was used to obtain 3D models to record the site phases, by Mohamed Abd El- 
Aziz. 

* The stratigraphy of the site was recorded using a ‘Harris’ matrix (Harris 1989). 


4. Stages of the Work 

There are two basic stages in excavating the site: 

(1) Trial Trenches - four trial trenches were identified, and each trench was numbered A, B, C and 
D. The trench size ranged from 5 by 4, 5 by 5 and 5 by 6 meters (Fig.3). 


Figure 3. Trial trenches, G7-081006 facing south. (Photograph by Aya M. Salem). 
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(2) Scientific Excavations - the site was divided according to 2 Grid Square system. After uncovering 
the archaeological elements and removing all modern foundation layers, the area of work was 93.75 


Figure 4. Grid Square, CEAlex Jan. 2017. (Map by Dr. Ismail Awad). 


5. Results 
1. Hellenistic Tomb (Fig. 5) including 4 rooms, 83 loculi, of which 44 were closed by slabs of dif- 
ferent kinds, including 28 with inscriptions (Figs. 6 and 7). 


Figure 5. Photogrammetric 
rendering of the hellenistic 
tombs in E-Haddad. 


View to the west. 


(Image by Mohamed A. El-Aziz). 
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(Graph by Aya M. Salem). (Graph by Aya M. Salem). 


Type 1 was the most common and included a brief, painted inscription (Fig. 8); type 2 were 
decorated in paint (Fig. 9); type 3 had incised decoration or inscription and type 4 included 
architectural elements on the slab (Fig. 10). 


poc 8 
Figure 9. Loculi Slab, Type 2 with decoration. Figure 10. Loculi Slab Type 4, architectural 
(Photograph by Mohamed A. El-Aziz). elements. (Photograph by Aya M. Salem). 
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There were 28 slabs with inscriptions, of which most included the name of the deceased and 
phrases lamenting the dead (Fig. 11) and all inscriptions were drawn at a scale of 1:1 and graphic 
techniques were used to reveal unseen scenes and inscriptions on the tomb surfaces (Fig. 12). 
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Figure 11. Loculus slab with inscription no. 23. 
(Photograph by Aya M. Salem). 


Figure 12. Results of Lab colour to reveal a non-visible inscription. 
(Photograph by Mohamed A. El-Aziz). 


2. Human Remains. Fifty skeletons were discovered and all of the burials were treated individually, 
taking into account general information and the determinations of sex and age was carried out as 
described above. Most of the identified skeletons were male and in the category of young adults; a 
larger proportion of the females were old adults (Figs. 10 and 11). 
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Figure 13. Primary sex distribution. Figure 14. Primary age distribution. 
(Graph by Aya M. Salem). (Graph by Aya M. Salem). 
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Almost all of the skeletons were found in loculi, with only two being cremated (Fig. 15) and 
two buried in a simple pit (Fig. 16). 


Figure 15. (left) Cremation 
burial in a Hadra-vessel. 


(Photograph by M. A. El-Aziz). 


Figure 16. (right) Burial in a 
pit. 
(Photograph by M. A. El-Aziz). 


3. Pottery. Egyptian-produced pottery constituted the majority of the El-Haddad site pottery and 
included table wares, cooking wares, common wares, lamps and amphorae. The chart below 
explains the main statistics about El-Haddad pottery which was most likely to have been produced 
especially for the burials because the majority of the pottery was made in Egyptian fabrics (Fig. 17). 
The analysis of the pottery gave the best evidence for the date range of the tomb complex, for 
example there was a group of Egyptian amphora Type AE 2. Furthermore, an imported colour- 
coated skyphos with recurved horizontal handles was discovered, dating to the second century BCE. 


In addition, a group of third and second century BCE lamps were also discovered in the same tomb. 
Origin Egyptian fabrics 


N 
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Figure 17. The main statistics and types of El-Haddad pottery. (Graph by Magda M. Ibrahim). 
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Figure 18. Pottery types from the tombs. (Photographs by Magda M. Ibrahim). 


The main types of pottery included bowls, plates, and skyphoi perhaps for liquid and food offerings, 
as well as lamps for light and unguentaria for oils of different kinds (Fig. 18). In addition, there 
were also some cooking vessels, with burning on the outside suggesting they has been used, and 
handled bowls, dippers and jugs for the pouring of different kinds of liquid (Fig. 19). It is possible 
that the vessels were deposited after the funerary banquet having been activated for the deceased's 
use in their afterlife. 


6. Conclusions 

The tomb complex discovered in the El-Haddad area dates to between the second half to last 
quarter of the third century and the late second to early first century BC (250-75 BCE). According 
to a preliminary study of the inscriptions and cremation practices, it is suggested that the tomb was 
dedicated to the burial of Greeks from Alexandria during the Ptolemaic Period. 
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jugs 


Figure 19. Other pottery types from the tombs. (Photographs by Magda M. Ibrahim). 
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Abstract 
Excavations in Taposiris Magna revealed large numbers of amphora sherds, both Egyptian and 
imported, representing 29 types of amphorae. The amphorae found during the excavation shed 
light on the importance of the site as a port on the Northern coast and its role in trade and reflect 
the leading commercial aspect of the area in the Mediterranean during the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods. 


ملخص 
كشفت الحفائر الأثرية في تابوزيريس ماجنا عن أعداد كبيرة من كسرات الأمفورات € سواء المصرية أو المستوردة » تمثل 29 
نوعًا من الأمفورات. تسلط الأمفورات التي تم العثور عليها أثناء التنقيب الضوء على أهمية الموقع كميناء على الساحل 
الشمالي ودوره في التجارة وتعكس الجانب التجاري الرائد للمنطقة في البحر الأبيض المتوسط خلال الفترتين البطلمية 


والرومانية. 


1. Introduction 

The site of Tapsosiris Magna is situated 45km west of Alexandria, on the Mediterranean shore in 
the modern province of Matruh, few metres south of the northern coast. À joint Egyptian- 
Dominican archaeological mission has been working in the Ptolemaic temple of Taposiris Magna 
since 2006 (Hawass & Martinez 2013). The archaeological site in Taposiris contains the Osiris 
temple probably dating to the reign of Ptolemy IV (Strabo, Geography 17,1,10). The remains of 
the structure survives as four walls, containing four gates, but it is proposed that one of the gates 
which is to the west was made by mistake in the restoration which happened in 1970. 

Large numbers of amphora sherds, both Egyptian and imported, representing 29 types of 
amphorae were found during the excavations. Their identification and analysis can shed light on 
the importance of the site as a port and its role in trade, in turn reflecting the leading commercial 
aspect of Taposiris Magna in the Mediterranean during the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. The 
ceramic material collected from the site dates from the Ptolemaic Period to the Late Roman Period. 
In this paper we will describe and discuss the amphorae found in the excavations in Taposiris 


Magna. 


2. Significance of the amphorae in Taposiris Magna 

Amphorae were the best form of trade-packaging in the ancient world. They were used for 
transporting liquid and dry commodities such as wine and olive-oil, and, once the amphora reached 
its final destination, the vessel could be used as a storage jar for other kinds of commodities. 
Amphorae were mainly used in seaborne commerce, and these vessels thus provide us with evidence 
of the ancient economy. It has been argued that pottery in general can be used to help us evaluate 


the strength and direction of commercial currents in the Roman world (Peacock & Williams 1986: 


154). 
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Taposiris Magna played a remarkable role in trade, both internal and external to Egypt. The 
city, like other trade centres in the Mediterranean sea, such as Ostia, Berenice, Sabratha, Carthage, 
Caesarea and other commercial centres, indicate the interrelations that existed between these 
centres. The city of Taposiris stood on the shore of the of the ancient Lake Mareotis between the 
Nile delta and the Sea. The size of the lake raises the possibility that the lake harbour played an 
active role in the trade between Egypt and Libya. Traders from the west of the Mediterranean could 
use water transportation to the harbour and then take a caravan route towards the east or south. 
Similarly, traders from Libya could be shipped aboard boats to Taposiris and transported to the 
interior cities of Egypt by means of boats. 

The city's wealth and prosperity were generated by trade through its important and complex 
harbour system, which included, not only harbours on the sea, but also on Lake Mareotis to the 
south and west of the city. Taposiris Magna’s role becomes clearer in the light of the records of 
historians such as Strabo and Plutarch. Strabo, who was in Alexandria around 25 BCE, records of 
Taposiris Magna: “The place is washed by two seas, on the north by the Egyptian sea as it is called, 
and on the south by Lake Maria, or Meriotes. This is filled by many canals from the Nile, both from 
above and the sides and through the canals, the imports are much larger than from those from the 
sea, so that the harbour on the lake was in fact richer than the harbour on the sea’. The wine 
produced in Taposiris Magna was also famous during this time. The Mareotes region produced 
high quality wine and Strabo also mentioned that, ‘the vintages in this area are so good that the 
Mareotic wine is ranked off with a view of ageing it’ (Strabo, Geography, 17,1,10). 


3. History of excavation 

The first reference to the temple of Taposiris was made by Strabo. A century later Plutarch provided 
an explanation for the name of the temple at Taposiris as a tomb of Osiris. Various archaeologists 
have been working at the site since the early twentieth century including Breccia from 1905 to 
1922, Adriani from 1940 to1950 (Adriani 1952), Rashed Nouier (SCA) in 1969 (Nouier and 
Ashmawy 1955), Faisel Ashmawy (SCA) in 1982 and the Hungarian Mission of G. Vörös from 
1990 to 2000 (Vörös 2001). 


4. Stratigraphy 

The site of the temple contains at least two main phases of occupation: (1) a Ptolemaic temple; (2) 
a Coptic monastery. 

(1) Recent excavations found evidence suggest that the temple was built during the reign of the 
Ptolemy IV. A monumental sculpture, in the form of a traditional figure of an ancient Egyptian 
pharaoh wearing a collar and kilt, could represent Ptolemy IV, the pharaoh who constructed the 
Taposiris Magna temple. The team also found limestone foundation stones, which would once have 
lined the entrance to the temple. One of these bears traces indicating that the entrance was lined 
with a series of sphinx-statues similar to those of the pharaonic era. Behind the temple, a necropolis 
was discovered, containing many Ptolemaic-Roman style mummies. Early investigations show that 
the mummies were buried with their faces turned towards the temple. 

(2) The Coptic Church is located at the eastern entrance of the temple and was first recorded by 
Ward Perkins in 1940. The inside of the church was surrounded with a series of rooms aligned with 
the walls of the temple. These chambers could be dedicated for the use of the priests of the church. 
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5. Pottery 

The pottery came mainly from the excavations carried out by the Hungarian mission in the 1990s 
and the new excavations of the Egyptian-Dominican mission. The pottery from the Hungarian 
mission was out of context and was reburied in the south-west corner of the temple without refer- 
ence to its original context. The pottery from the excavation came from six main areas: 

Area 1: pottery from the pedestal area. 

Area 2: pottery from the very deep shaft located in the north-west part of the temple. 

Area 3: the pottery deposited by the Hungarian mission in the south-west corner of the temple. 
Area 4: Surface collection. 

Area 5: the very deep shaft located in the north-west part of the temple. 


Area 6: from the north-east corner of the temple. 


The Amphora assemblage that came from the site also contained some 5th-7th century CE 
material, because the site was used as church in the Byzantine period. The large numbers of 
amphora sherds, both Egyptian and imported were found to represent 29 types of amphorae 
(Ward-Perkins 1946; Grossmann 1992). 


5.1. Egyptian Amphorae (Fig. 1) 


Figure la. Upper part of AE1 amphora, narrow neck, articulated 
handles, oval in section, rim is missing, Mariout fabric. 


Figure 1b: as above, missing rim, Mariout fabric. 


Figure 1c-d: Upper part of AE2 amphora, outcut rim, horizontal 
handles, Mariout fabric. 


c D Figure le: Upper part of AE2 amphora, outcut rim, horizontal 
handles, Nile silt. 


Figure 1f: Upper part of AE2 amphora, Mariout fabric. 
~ Figure 1g: Upper part of AE2 amphora, Mariout fabric. 


Figure 1h: Upper part of AE2 amphora, outcut rim, horizontal 
G H handles, oval in section, Mariout fabric. 


During the Ptolemaic period the most frequent amphorae were two types of vessel termed by 
Empereur as Amphore égyptienne 1 and Amphore égyptienne 2, also classified as the Petos Group 
(Empereur & Picon 1988: 77, fig. 2). In general, AE 1 has a small simple rim, long neck and long 
oval handles reaching from just below the rim to the carinated shoulder. It has a slightly tapering 
body, leading to a narrow solid spike. This type of amphora has been studied by Dixneuf (Dixneuf 
2011) and subdivided into three groups: AE1 was exported outside Egypt to places such as Cyprus 
(Finkielsztejn 2007: 707, fig.2), the Levant (Marangou 2007: 678, fig. 1), and for the internal 
market, for example Upper Egyptian places such as Dendara (Marchand 2000: 374, fig. 8), Karnak 
(Marchand 2007: 373, Fig. 6), Tód (Pierrat-Bonnefois 2002: 177, fig.10), Elephantine (Aston 
2007: 424, Fig. 3.), the Berenike in the Eastern desert (Tomber 1998: 142, Fig. 5-7), Tell el-Herr 
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(Defernez & Marchand 2006: 78, fig. 4). AE1-2 amphorae were produced in great quantities 
around the shores of Lake Mariout to contain wine of the Mariout region; the fabric was local clay 
that was calcareous, with a few grits and a few mica flecks. 

Starting from the end of the Ptolemaic period the Egyptian amphorae transformed into a new 
shape termed as AE3 (Empereur & Picon 1988: 77, fig. 4). The shape of this type of amphora 
belongs to the ‘bitronconic’ family. The AE3 type is characterized by a triangular grooved rim, 
round handles fixed on the upper part of the grooved neck, elongated body and a tapering solid 


spike. Usually this type of amphora contains a fermentation hole on the neck. 


Figure 2a: AE3 thickened rim, loop handles, 
7 ET eri smoothed surfaces, Mariout fabric. 
Z- IN A N Figure 2b: AE3, simple round rim, ribbed 
eh (4 |) body, loop handles, coated outside, smoothed 
N " — ل‎ inside, Mariout fabric. 


Figure 2c: AE3 grooved rim, round handles, 
1—3 ribbed body, round in section, Nile silt. 


A | Figure 2d: AE3 grooved rim, round handles, 
í | | hole below the rim, smoothed surfaces, Nile 
Ss سسحت‎ SY SS) || / silt. 
M Figure 2e: AES triangular rim, missing handles 
C | f hole in the neck, coated outside, smoothed 
€ inside, Nile silt. 
ب‎ H | 8 Figure 2f: AE3 thickened grooved rim, round 
| re <j |r handles, smoothed surfaces, Mariout fabric. 


Figure 2g: AE3 thickened narrowing rim, 

E F round handles, smoothed surfaces, Nile silt. 
Figure 2h: AE3 simple straight rim, round 
handles, ribbed body, coated outside, smooth 
inside, Mariout fabric. 

Figure 2i: AE3 grooved rim, round handles, 
oval in section, ribbed body, smoothed 
surfaces, Nile silt. 
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5.2. Imported Amphorae from the Greek Islands (Fig 3.) 

Rhodes and Knidos were important production centres of the Mediterranean Basin and produced 
characteristic ovoid amphorae that had mushroom rims, hollow toes and strong handles. According 
to the results of the salvage excavations in Alexandria conducted by CEAlex, this type of amphora 
arrived in Alexandria in the early Ptolemaic Period because Alexandria was an important customer 
for the Rhodian winemakers. Not all of the amphorae of Rhodes carry wine, however, and we know 
from several extracts of the correspondence of the steward Zenon, of the importation into Egypt of 
dried figs (Marangou & Marchand 2008: 245). Rhodian amphora are made of dense, fine-grained 
fabric with medium and fine quartz, and perhaps some mica. The oldest shape of the Rhodian 
amphora is characterized by the so-called “Mushroom rim’ and arched handles. During the 2nd 
century BCE the Rhodian type was characterized by the rounded rim and the high arched handles. 
Rhodian amphora manufactured between the late fourth century BCE and the early second century 
CE were commonly associated with the transport of wine. The decreasing influence of the Rhodian 
wine trade in the Mediterranean Basin, at the beginning of the Roman Imperial Period, encouraged 


local wine producers especially in Egypt (Senol 2007). 
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Figure 3a. Hellenistic period, hollow base. 


Figures 3b-c. Rim and handle of Koan amphora, 
bifid handles. 


Figure 3d. Rim and handle of proto-Rhodian amphora, 


with mushroom rim 


Figure 3e. Rim and handle of Rhodian amphora. 


ES nn Figure 3f. Rim of Rhodian amphora, with stamped 
handle. 


5.3. North Africa (Fig.4) 

Tripolitanian Amphorae are generally considered to have contained olive-oil. Alexandrian 
merchants ceased to provide olive oil from the Italian Peninsula after the first century CE, as had 
previously happened for wine imports, and oil was provided from North Africa as well as Baetica 
(Senol 2007, 85). Tripolitanian amphorae have been found in relatively limited numbers in Egypt, 
but have been recorded at sites such as Tebtynis (Marangou & Marchand 2007: 249), Karnak 
(Marouard 2007: 351), Bahariya oasis (Bonifay 2007: 452), which suggest the importation of olive 
oil from this important olive-growing region. The fabric of this type of amphora is hard, rough and 


brick-red, sometimes with a black surface and often with a white outer surface. 


R ai c Figure 4a. Rim of Keay 55 amphora. 
Figures 4b-c. Rim of North African amphora. 
Figure 40. Rim of North African amphora, 

5 5 Keay 35a. 


p Figure 4e. Rim of North African amphora. 
Figure 4f. Rim of North African amphora, 
Keay 8B. 
Figure 4g. Upper part of a Tripolitan amphora, 
Bonifay type 55. 
Figure 4h. Upper part of North African 


amphora. 
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5.4. Amphorae of Gaza 
The region of Gaza played an important role in the wine importation policy of Alexandria during 
the sixth century CE (Senol 2008: 68) and the production of the Gazan wine 'LR4' amphorae 
boomed after the end of the fourth century CE (Peacock & Williams 1986: 198; Majcherek 1995). 
The shape of the Gazan amphora is torpedo-shaped, with a blunt pointed base, cylindrical body, 
incurving shoulder, loop handles and clay accretions on the neck. The vessels were manufactured 
in southern Palestine although it is commonly referred to as the Gaza Jar. The vessel is usually 
linked to the local wine industry and was imported to Egypt between the late fourth and the seventh 
centuries. Ballet suggested that the form was manufactured in the region from the eastern Delta to 
Gaza, and possibly even in the Delta itself (Ballet & Picon 1987: 33). The importation of Gaza 
Amphora extended south as far as Elephantine (Aston 2007: 438), Wadi Natrun (Marquié 2007: 
89), Old Cairo (Gascoigne 2007: 165), Baouit (Marchand & Dixneuf 2007: 320), Dakhla Oasis 
(Hope & Ross 2007: 473), Douch (Ballet 2007: 484) and North Sinai (Dixneuf 2007: 541). 

The fabric of this type A hard, thick sandy fabric with a little white limestone scattered 
throughout, drab brown in colour, sometimes with a greyish core (Peacock & Williams 1986: 198). 


Figure 5a-b. Upper part of Gazan amphora, 


—À Siu thickened rim with two ring handles on the 
shoulder. 
a b 
N || 
| | 
c J {} [ 4 || 
= / | | Figure 5c-d. Lower part of Gazan amphora. 
c ال‎ 


5.5. Asia Minor 

Late Roman 3 was the most famous amphora type produced in Asia Minor between the late first 
and the mid-sixth century. Prior to the late fourth century the form had only a single handle 
(Gascoigne 2007: 165). The LR3 was manufactured in the Aegean as well as in Cyprus and the 
southern regions of Asia Minor and was then exported to the Eastern Mediterranean centres such 
as Alexandria. Examples of the amphora have also been found in other places in Egypt such as 
Oxyrhynchos (Subfas Pascual 2007: 297) amd Luxor in front of Luxor temple in the avenue of the 
sphinxes (personal communication). The shape of the amphora is long slender neck with two short 
strap-handles, high rounded shoulders and a tapering solid foot. Broad shallow ribbing covers most 
of the body of the vessel. 
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Figure 6. Late Roman 3 Amphora. 


6. Conclusions 

Through the archaeological pottery found on the site we can identify the historical phases 
represented by the pottery. Phase I: the phase before the construction of the temple, at some time 
before the third century BCE as there is no pottery from before this time. Phase II: the stage of the 
construction of the temple, especially in the period of building the foundations of the temple that 
dates back to the third century BCE and was represented by many Ptolemaic amphorae and many 
open vessels, some of which were used to contain building materials, such as mortar. Phase III: the 
period of the use of the temple and the performance of temple rituals. This period extends from the 
third century to the end of the first century BCE and encompasses the Ptolemaic period. Imports 
are attested especially from the Greek islands such as Rhodes and others, and this period was also 
characterized by the abundance of famous Mariout amphorae. If they were used as containers of 
Mariout wine, then the wine may have been used for the rituals carried out in the temple. Phase IV: 
the Byzantine settlement phase. This period requires further study to determine the exact time span 


of this stage. 
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Abstract 
The Akademia site on the western arm of Lake Mareotis, contains many types of industrial 


installation including pottery production installations. The paper reconstructs the operational 
chain of pottery manufacture through close examination of the workshops and kilns during the 
Early Roman Empire in the 1st-2nd century AD. Furthermore, the research has added to the long- 
term study of the organisation of amphora production in the region that has been developed within 
the framework of the CEAlex Mareotid project. 
ais 
في ذلك منشآت‎ Ley يحتوي موقع الأكاديمية على الذراع الغربي لبحيرة المريوط على أنواع عديدة من التركيبات الصناعية‎ 
إنتاج الفخار . وتعيد هذه الورقة البحثية بناء السلسلة التشغيلية لصناعة الفخار من خلال الفحص الدقيق للورش والأفران‎ 
خلال عصر الإمبراطورية الرومانية المبكرة في القرنين الأول والثاني الميلادي. علاوة على ذلك» قد أضاف البحث إلى‎ 
.CEAlex Mareotid الدراسة طويلة المدى لتنظيم إنتاج الأمفورا في المنطقة والتي تم تطويرها في إطار مشروع‎ 


1. Introduction 
The Akademia site is located in the ‘Mareotid of the Wells’, a semi-arid region to the south- 


west of Alexandria, some distance outside the Delta proper. It is one of many amphora production 
sites of the Ptolemaic and Early Imperial periods that were installed along the western arm of Lake 
Mariout, from the Horn (a sector located to the north-east of Amreya) up to the sector of Borg el- 
Arab (Empereur and Pichon 1998: 87; Blue, Khalil 2011; Pichot & Senol forthcoming) (Fig. 1). 
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Figure 1. Location of the Akademia site, map adjusted by author after Google Earth. 
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Akademia is situated on the southern bank of Lake Mariout, some 30km as the crow flies from 
Alexandria and 1.5km south of the Marea peninsula site, to the north of the Pleistocene Ridge III 
of Gebel Mariout and stretching more than 800m in length along a canal that runs north of 
Huwareya village, about 100m from the lakeshore. 

The site is being developed for the construction of second and holiday homes, and has been 
excavated by the CEAlex since 2012 under the direction of V. Pichot (Pichot & Senol 2014; Pichot 
& Flaux 2015; Pichot & Senol 2015; Pichot & Senol forthcoming). The site is composed of two 
large and distinct parts: to the west, two large hydraulic structures from the 5th-6th century AD: to 
the east, a series of elements (dumps, amphora workshop, wine press) dated to the end of the 1st to 


2nd century CE connected to a now lost farm villa (Fig. 2). 
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Figure 2. General map of the Akademia site. (Photograph € CEAlex). 


The preserved part of the amphora production workshop is located on a rectangular plot 
measuring 140m east/west by 40m north/south bordered to east and west by two refuse koms. 
Several sectors have been established during the excavations. Sector 1 corresponds to the large 
western refuse kom where a trench of 5m by 13m was dug in its northern part, from the summit of 
the kom to the base, along with an excavation of the north-east part. Sector 2 corresponds to eastern 
refuse kom where a limited sondage was made on the summit. Sector 5 corresponds to the small 
refuse kom in the south-east of Sector 1, which was partially excavated revealing poorly preserved 
vestiges of an amphora kiln and the remains of later activity levels. Sector 7 comprises the low-lying 
part between Sectors 1 and 2, a relatively flat zone of some 70m in length (circa 2800m?) that has 
revealed amphora kilns and many activity levels connected to amphora production, with a paved 
courtyard to the south. 

Not all of the many vestiges discovered in this part of the site belong to the same occupation 
phase, the workshop having developed over time, however, they allow us to illustrate the different 


phases in the amphora production operational chain, from the preparation of the clay to the coating 
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of the amphorae. While the different activity phases are still being identified, it is difficult to 
propose the duration of occupation of the workshop given the lack of material that would allow a 
precise chronology, such as imported pottery, coins and so on. 


2. The operational chain of the amphora production workshop 


2.1. Preparation of the clay 

Clay 

The clay used by the amphora production workshops on the south bank of Lake Mariout essentially 
comes from a geological deposit that lies between the foot of Ridge III and the shore of the lake, 
and on which the Akademia production workshop is directly located. A sondage dug in the south- 
west part of Sector 7 revealed a clay extraction pit that had been transformed into a refuse pit, and 
which is related to the first amphora production activities of the site, although the later activity of 
a nearby workshop cannot be excluded. 


Wedging pit 
During excavation of the foundation support layers of the east kiln in Sector 7, the details of which 
appear below, a large pit carved into the natural soil was partially cleared. The western part of the 
pit is beneath the unfired brick wall of the kiln and has not yet been cleared. The inside of the pit 
held a very thick layer of highly plastic clay, which corresponds to the abandonment of the activity 
phase of the pit, mixed with many amphora fragments from the foundation support layers of the 
kiln built above. 

This was most probably a pit for wedging the clay, an essential process in the workshop in 
order to produce clay that is suitable for making pottery. Wedging is a phase in the operational 
chain between decantation (when it exists) and resting the clay before use. It consists of treading the 
clay underfoot and adding a degreasing agent that can vary (seashells, sand, ash, etc.), but which has 
properties that can help the clay to attain a plasticity so that it can be used by the potters. A detailed 
study of this pit has shown that the potters of Akademia added coarse sand, small crushed seashells, 
ash and small fragments of burnt limestone. 

à f 1 en بس‎ 


(Photograph: 
V. Pichot © CEAlex). 


Figure 3: Wedging Pit (Sector 7), found west of the western kiln, view from the south. 
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The north part of the pit revealed surrounds of what appear to be unfired bricks and a sort of 
platform giving access to the pit and from where one could add the different materials. The access 
to the pit is very flat and shows some installations, including channelling to control the addition of 
water, and two postholes on the east of the platform (Fig. 3) 


2.2 Shaping, assembly and drying 

Investigations in Sector 7 led to the discovery of installations that can be linked to the activities of 
shaping and assembling amphorae. In the north part of the sondage, the badly deteriorated remains 
of structures made from reused fired bricks — low walls, flooring, bracing elements etc. — were 
cleared, and the dismantling of their destruction level (currently underway) has already revealed the 
negatives left by a potter's wheel on a floor of reused flat bricks (Fig. 4). 


Figure 4. Emplacement of a potter's wheel 
(Sector 7, Sondage 5), view from the east: 

a) negative impression of the base of the wheel; 
b) wheel-shaft socket (?); 

c) emplacement of the end of the shaft. 
(Photographs V. Pichot, © CEAlex, 

see: http://arscretariae-archeocreamique.blogspot. 
com.eg/p/amphores.html) 


The other signs of activity found in this sondage consist of an ensemble of very compact red 
floor levels made of a mix of crushed, fired bricks with beaten and levelled clay, onto which many 
lumps of unfired clay were packed (Fig. 5). 


Figure 5. Beaten floors and circular 
pit (foreground), Sector 7, Sondage 5 
south part, view from the north-east. 


(Photograph V. Pichot, O CEAlex). 
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We also recorded the presence of two circular pits in the south-east part of the sondage and 
some negatives of ceramic vessels used to store water and/or clay, both essential for the work of 
shaping. 

The manufacture of an amphora involves specific handling since the shape and large size mean 
that the individual vessel cannot be turned as a single piece. For example, Amphore égyptienne 
Type 3 have an average height of circa 135 cm and the biggest AE 4 is circa 160cm tall. The potter 
thus must work in three or four stages and separately shape the mouth and neck, the body (often 
in two segments) and the foot, which they then assemble on a smaller wheel after a period of pre- 
drying for several hours. The final assembly stage is the addition of the handles. 

The amphora must be upright during assembly, and the size, especially those of Akademia, 
poses a problem when it comes to affixing the upper parts, that is the neck, shoulder, upper segment 
of the body and handles. The potter must necessarily be in a raised position in relation to the 
amphora in order to create a perfect fit. In the north part of Sondage 5, the presence of 20cm 
difference in ground level could be interpreted as a feature allowing the potter to place himself above 
the amphora during assembly of the upper parts. 

Once fully assembled, the amphora is left to dry for several days in a shaded and well- 
ventilated spot in order to avoid any cracking, especially at the joins of the handles. No remains of 
this stage in the process have yet been detected on the site. 


2.3. Firing: kilns and fuel (Pichot & Flaux 2015) 

Four large amphora kilns, all of the same type, have been identified on the Akademia site. The kiln 
in Sector 5 has left very few remains since the kom has been very largely destroyed by mechanical 
diggers during the creation of building lots for the new buildings. Of the three kilns in Sector 7, the 
one in the eastern part is the best preserved and the only one to have been entirely cleared. In the 
western part of the sector, two successive kilns have been discovered, the older of which was totally 
destroyed by the construction of the later example and by nearby developments in the north of the 


area. 


The eastern kiln (Figs. 6 & 7) 


Figure 6. Eastern kiln, Sector 7, under Figure 7. Eastern kiln, Sector 7, kiln floor 
excavation, view from the south. cleared, view from the south-west. 


(Photographs by V. Pichot, O CEAlex). 


Investigation in the eastern part of Sector 7 revealed the presence of a large amphora kiln directly 
beneath the surface sand and under a thin sandy clay layer containing little amphora material. It is 
relatively well preserved, however, it is impossible to study it in its entirety because groundwater 
covers the lower parts of the kiln floor. The kiln is circular, circa 12.65m exterior diameter, circa 
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7.68m interior diameter, with walls circa 2m thick. It is partially buried and built of unfired bricks, 
though the bricks closest the interior have been baked through contact with heat. 


Installation 

The installation required the digging of a large pit to contain the kiln and the firebox. This pit cut 
through to the south of refuse layers, constituted of fragments of amphorae and raw and baked 
bricks, down to a homogeneous stable level for the exterior part of the kiln: it destroyed the eastern 
part of the older wedging pit. The circular wall of the kiln, built of raw bricks and earth mortar some 
2m thick, is set upon the levelled-off, stable layer, which is clearly higher than the bottom of the 
combustion chamber, as has been confirmed by boreholes. The connection of the kiln floor to the 
peripheral wall of the kiln is above and close to this homogenous level. The structure was then 


enclosed within buttressing layers made principally of misfired amphora rejects. 


The firebox 

A sondage was dug to the north of the kiln in its exterior wall where two lines of parallel stones 
indicated the presence of the firebox and the access door to the combustion chamber, similar to the 
model of the Borg el-Arab kiln (El-Ashmawi 1998). The excavation revealed a succession of layers 
linked to the destruction of the zone and the development of later levels. The ensemble cannot be 
easily read, and the proximity to the north of the limit of the excavation zone and the asphalted 
road, as well as the presence of the water table prevent any interventions that might reveal access 


down to the firebox and the entrance to the lower chamber. 


The combustion chamber 

The height of the water table prevents access to the combustion chamber. In an attempt to get 
around this problem, auger-bores were taken from the kiln. The results revealed a minimum of 
eight combustion phases characterised by levels of soot and ash. The very thinness of these levels, 
sometimes only millimetres, suggests that they are residue from cleaning the chamber. It is worth 
noting that these recurrent phases of cleaning could sometimes have completely eliminated the 
combustion level, which would not then be preserved. The eight levels found here constitute a 


minimum number of uses of the combustion chamber, the initial height of which is circa 4m. 


The firing chamber 

The firing chamber was partially buried. It is separated into two parts by a transversal supporting 
wall with openings built upon the kiln floor. This latter is 40cm thick and composed of three layers 
of thick, raw bricks meshed into the peripheral wall of the kiln. It is supported by a central pillar 
and underpinning arches set in the wall. 

The walls of the firing chamber, the interior wall with openings and the bricks of the upper 
part of the floor were rendered smooth with a clay coating. This smoothing before each use 
prevented the structure from being weakened by the appearance of cracks in the joints during firing. 
The perforations in the floor to allow the passage of hot air were bolstered by the insertion of 
amphorae necks in order to prevent accidental blocking by crumbling bricks or the coating. 

The fill of the kiln was caused by the collapse of the surrounding walls and by the 
accumulation of wind-blown silty sandy layers in the central part. Everything indicates that the kiln 


was abandoned and was not backfilled with rejects from the continued activity of the workshop. As 
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an empty and protected zone, it could, on the other hand, have been used as a storage space for a 
more or less extended period of time before the deterioration of its walls. 


The western kiln (Figures 8 & 9) 
On the western edge of Sector 7, wind-blown layers covered the remains of two large amphora kilns 
that stretch partly under the large kom and which are of the same type as the eastern kiln. The 
vestiges of the older of the two are barely legible. It was almost completely destroyed by the 
construction of the second kiln slightly to the south-east, and by the large east/west wall in the 
northern part of the workshop. The remains of the more recent kiln are located in the south part of 
the sondage. 

They consist of a part of the oven floor, that is the surface on which the amphorae to be fired 
are placed in the south-east corner, a mud brick wall more than 2.5m thick which is baked close to 
the inside of the kiln, imposing layers of the kiln’s foundations, and the western edge of the firebox, 


Figure 8. Western kiln, Sector 1, Sondage 3: Figure 9, Westen kiln, Sector 1, ns 3: 


the curving wall of the most recent kiln can curved wall of the kiln and part of the cleared 
be seen in the background; centre left, wide _ kiln floor in the upper corner, view from the 
unfired brick wall marking the western edge of south-east. 

the firebox; view from the north-east. (Photographs by V. Pichot, © CEAlex). 


that is the hearth at the base of the kiln at the north of the kiln, and a large solid mass more than 
2m wide composed of mud bricks on top and limestone blocks below. This is the north-west part 
of the large kiln that was found in 2014 in Square 3 of Sector 7. This new data allows us to estimate 
more precisely its dimensions: approximately 14m exterior diameter and 8.5m interior diameter, 


making it the biggest amphora kiln known to date. 


2.4. Comparisons 

The amphora kilns of Akademia find parallels in the Mareotid, in particular in the Borg el-Arab 
workshop (El-Ashmawi 1998), where there is a kiln measuring with and exterior diameter of 12.60 
m and an interior diameter of 7.60 m. Among the bigger, an example at Marea-Philoxenite (for the 
discovery, see Szymanska & Babraj 2005: 57ff.; on the numerical modelling, see Babraj, Kogut & 
Zieba 2012; Kogut 2013) measures 8m exterior diameter and one at Margham has an exterior 
diameter of 7m and diameter of 6m. The kilns of Akademia are among the largest structures of their 
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type yet to be discovered. The eastern kiln has an exterior diameter of roughly 12.65m and an 
interior diameter of 7.68m, while the western kiln has an exterior diameter estimated to be 14m 
and an interior diameter of 8.50m. 

The Akademia kilns seem to indicate that such large kilns, striking both for their size and 
quality of construction (Fig. 10), were perhaps the rule in this part of Alexandria’s chora during the 
Imperial period. Currently, no other region of the ancient world has been shown to have such large 
amphora kilns. Their capacity of several hundred amphorae per firing puts early imperial 
production on the shores of Lake Mariout at an “industrial” level. 

The exceptional nature of this type of kiln requires a careful and comprehensive archaeological 
approach that will take into account studies of similar archaeological structures (El-Ashmawi 1998; 
Babraj, Kogut & Zieba 2012; Kassab Tezgör 2010) and ethno-archaeological examples (Nicholson 
2009; Nicholson 2010:3-5; Nicholson & Patterson 1985a:230-233, 1985b, 1985c: 57 and 59; 
Nicholson & Patterson 1989:73-80). 


Figure 10. 3D reconstruction of a Mareotid amphora kiln of the Early Empire: developed from the 
remains of the eastern kiln and parallels, especially Borg el-Arab and Marea-Philoxenite. 
(Design V. Pichot, modelling and graphics Mohamed Abdel-Aziz, © CEAlex). 


2.5 The fuel 

The fuel used in the kilns of Akademia was predominantly Phragmite australis, or common reed, 
with a slight quantity of small woody plants of the Chenopodiaceae family (Pichot & Senol 2014: 
230-231).! The assemblage confirms that all the then available, and still currently present resources 
of the lakeside environment of the site were exploited: marshy banks of reeds and brush which today 
form the low vegetation scattered across the base of Ridge III. The reeds constituted by far the 
largest resource. This fuel has a very low heating value and burns quickly, thus posing problems of 
heat management in combustion structures. The use of this fuel would explain in part the large 
dimensions of the Mareotid kilns, which allow for a better control of the heat generated by burning 
reeds. The use and management of this resource is known in antiquity, notably for the heating of 


baths in Alexandria (Reinach 1910: 133; Cuvigny 1987: 33; Nenna 2009: 498). The dimensions 


1. Confirmed by the botanical studies of Th. Otto (ECOLAB, UMR5245, CNRS) as part of the ANR Geo- 
mar programme (2013-2016). 
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of the Mareotid kilns can be compared with the furnaces of the primary glass workshops at Wadi 
Natrun from the Imperial period — the largest yet discovered— which used the same fuel (Nenna 
2007; 2008; 2015). 


2.6 Coating the amphorae (Pichot & Senol 2015). 

The western part of Sector 5 situated to the south of the large kom has occupation levels that are 
later than the abandonment and backfill of the kiln located below the layers of domestic rubbish 
and workshop rejects. Gaza amphorae of the type Form 1 of the LRÁ amphora filled with resin have 
been found in these levels. They have all been cut at the shoulder and placed on the ground and are 
generally broken. The upper parts of these amphorae were systematically found in the refuse layers 
of the site. The flooring corresponding to these activity levels, as well as che low walls marking out 
this work and/or storage area, is made of reused fragments of flat bricks laid over beaten and evened 
earth, composed of a mix of silty sandy soil and chalk. Despite the very poor state of the remains, 
the western part of the sondage provides an answer as to the function of this work area delineated 
by the low walls. In effect, the discovery of reclining AE 3 amphorae along with the Gaza amphorae 
filled with resin (Fig. 11) indicates that this space was used for the coating of the amphorae before 
being transferred to the wine press. 


Figure 11. Amphora coating area, Sector 5, seen from the north-west. 


Photograph V. Pichot, € CEAlex. 


The remains of similar activity, though less easily read, have been revealed in Sector 7. In the 
northern extension of Sondage 5, some 18 m west of the eastern kiln, between layers from the 
abandonment of the site and layers from the destruction of installations linked to manufacturing 
activity, a thin and very deteriorated layer of clay had been laid down to level the zone. The 
discovery of the bases of Gaza amphorae, filled with resin set in this level and propped up with 
bricks leaves, little doubt as to the function of this space despite the few preserved vestiges. It is 
noteworthy that the few samples of raw resin discovered on this site were found in the abandonment 
levels of the activity zones. The remaining samples of resin were systematically found in the bottoms 
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of Gaza amphorae, either in the activity zones or in the layers of rejects. No other type of amphorae 
or ceramic containing resin has been found. 

All of this evidence supports the idea that the resin was imported to the site of Akademia in 
these containers and, once in place, when the resin was to be used, the container was sliced through 
at the shoulder and was used as a heating vessel to melt the resin for coating the amphora 
manufactured in the workshop. 

Once the amphorae were coated, they were transported directly to the wine press of the villa 
some 80 metres to the north-east of the workshop where they were filled with wine. While the state 
of preservation of the press and adjacent buildings prevents any attempt at classification of the 
ensemble according to the typology of M. Rodziewicz (1998), the remains that are still visible 
indicate that it was a big building which held a large-sized press, undoubtedly composed of several 
crushing areas, secondary presses and many storage rooms. Further detailed work will be carried out 


here in the future. 
3. Workshop refuse and production characterisation 


3.1. Refuse dumps 

The refuse koms were formed by a succession of rejected amphorae, either flawed or badly fired and 
thus unsuitable for use, plus layers of ash, burnt clay, and bricks from the cleaning or destruction 
of kilns in the vicinity. The largest of the koms measures about 40m in diameter and stands about 
4m above current ground level (Sector 1). Sondage 1 (5m by 13m) was dug from the top to the base 
(Fig. 12). 


Figure 12. Sondage 1 in the large kom of 
Sector 1, view of the western section, from | 


the south-west. 


(Photograph V. Pichot € CEAlex). 


Any study of the complex stratigraphy revealed by the excavations must take into account 
inclination, content, thickness and the position of the dumped layers: this study is still ongoing but 
we can already note some important points. The kom sits directly upon the natural substrate, which 
is composed here ofa layer of yellow-orange silty clay sometimes with pale yellow, powdery nodules, 
according to the analysis of auger cores taken from the base of Sondage 1 in the kom. 

Three main strata have been revealed. The first is composed of the formation layers of the 
initial small koms: the layers of rejects to the east have a noticeable E/W incline, while those more 
to the west have a S/N incline. The second ensemble is composed of intermediary layers that seem 
to be the junctions between the older small koms. The upper layers, which contained several 
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examples of stamps with the name Apol(l)onios, and which mostly have a south/north or south- 
east/north-west incline, are part of the formation of the large final kom. 

Compacted horizontal layers made of small amphora fragments and/or ash have been 
recorded upon the levels that join the small initial koms and on some of those that form the large 
final kom. They indicate circulation zones on top of the kom whilst it was being created. Some 
levels have visibly been dug into, and some layers have been partially displaced and changed after 
being dumped, which would indicate an organisation of the positioning of refuse as the dump was 


growing. 


3.2 Identification of the workshop production 

The excavations of the refuse koms and the foundations of the eastern kiln provided an overall view 
of the workshop production and led to the establishment of a typology of this production. In every 
phase of activity the workshop produced AE 3 and AE 4 types (Fig. 13) with the latter being slightly 
more prevalent. Detailed study of the archaeological material allowed for the two types of amphora 
to be broken down into groups and sub-groups that were distinguishable by, for example, the width 
and shape of the rim, or the neck profile, etc. (Pichot & Senol 2014; Pichot & Senol forthcoming). 
Many separating elements were discovered, which were used during firing to prevent the amphorae 
from sticking together. Other elements, such as support-stoppers, were also found in large 


quantities. These enabled the amphorae to be stacked up in the kiln without causing the necks to 


be deformed. 
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Figure 13. AE3 and AE4 amphorae types 
manufactured in the Akademia ed umi — “d 
(Photograph © CEAlex). Loci — AXAQNAMOI 4339015 


The Akademia site also produced a small amount of other ceramic ware! of limited variety. 
This was almost certainly intended for the needs of the villa and the workshop itself, and is 
comprised of open form receptacles: basins and wide bowls with slanting or slightly convex walls. 
The clay fabric of this production is similar to that of the amphorae: medium fine, sometimes 
slightly coarse and flaky. The inclusions mainly consist of small grains of sandy quartz, white 


nodules and some grey lumps of different sizes (seashells). 


1. The ceramics are being studied by Delphine Dixneuf, ceramologist at the Laboratoire d'Archéologie 
Médiévale et Moderne en Méditerranée (LA3M, CNRS, UMR 7298, Aix-en-Provence, France) 
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Chemical analyses! using a handheld XRF spectrometer and petrographic examinations have 
been conducted on almost 390 samples taken during excavations. They have demonstrated a very 
homogeneous production whatever the type of container manufactured at the site (AE 3, AE 4 and 
other ceramics) and whatever the sector or even the stratigraphic context. 

The workshop's production is characterised by a limestone fabric with a CaO concentration 
of 7 to 17.5%, a high content of carbonate fragments and a low distribution of heavy minerals 
(amphiboles and pyroxenes), with the scattered presence of iron oxides (Fe2O3 concentration, 5 to 
796). The texture is medium fine to coarse, containing coarse non-plastic inclusions: predominantly 
carbonate fragments (bioclasts and finely crystallised fragments of calcite) and a low distribution of 
coarse sandy quartz grains. Concentrations of strontium are higher than 400ppm, and zirconium 
higher than 200ppm, and, as might be expected for Mareotid production, concentrations of 
chrome and nickel are no higher than 250 ppm. 


4. Conclusion 

The results of the investigations conducted into amphora production at Akademia, one of the rare 
examples of a workshop to be excavated in the Mareotid, are rich in information. Our research has 
managed to identify the production of this workshop during the Early Empire and has gathered 
much information regarding the operational chain, as well as the organisation of work. 
Furthermore, the research has added to the long-term study of amphora production in the region 
that has been developed within the framework of the CEAlex Mareotid project. 

More generally, the ensemble of the Akademia site feeds into our knowledge of the Mareotid 
in the Roman period. This fertile region was widely exploited during the Hellenistic era, and 
activities were accelerated in the Early Empire. The region was then divided between different, more 
or less independent entities: large farm villas, as found in the eastern part of the Akademia site, 
managed all or at least a large part of the production. The slightest step in the operational chain was 
controlled by these institutions: from agricultural production to transport, including processing, 
the manufacture of containers and even the filling of the amphorae. At some time around the 
beginning of the 3rd century CE, a sharp rise in the level of the lake (Pichot & Flaux 2015) led to 
the partial abandonment of lower sections of the southern bank. Only those sites built upon the 
rocky promontories continued to be occupied to any meaningful degree at this period. The majority 
of artisanal production moved to the hinterland further south. Nevertheless, certain low-lying areas 
of the lakeshore were used for agricultural activities, some of which were extensive, as in the western 


part of Akademia. 
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Abstract 

The report outlines the results of the survey conducted in autumn 2018 on four sites in the Beheira 
governorate: Kom el-Ghasuli, Abdu Pasha, Kom el-Magayir, and Kom el-Mahar. The work of the 
Durham University-Egypt Exploration Society mission was carried out as part of the Delta Survey 
Project (EES). 


ملخص 
يستعرض التقرير نتائج المسح الذي Wal‏ في خريف 2018 على أربعة مواقع بمحافظة البحيرة: كوم الغزولي € عبده باشا 
e‏ كوم المغاير » كوم المحار. تم تنفيذ عمل البعثة المشتركة من جامعة دورهام وجمعية الاستكشاف المصرية كجزء من 
مشروع المسح الأثرى للدلتا. 


1. Introduction 

A regional survey mission was conducted in autumn 2018 from November 24th to December 5th, 
on four selected sites of Beheira governorate in Kafr el-Dawar markaz: a) Kom el-Ghasuli, b) Abdu 
Pasha; c) Kom el-Magayir, and d) Kom el-Mahar. All of the sites lie south of Kafr el-Dawar and of 
the Alexandria-Cairo agricultural highway (Fig. 1). 


PAE 


Figure 1. Map of the area showing the location of the sites in satellite imagery 


(Photograph © Google Earth). 


The work aimed to monitor the current preservation of the sites, to interpret the ancient land- 
scape and environment of Beheira region and to add information acquired to the Delta Survey 
Project database. Moreover, the survey aimed to create a detailed dataset for those places for which 
information was still lacking, and to investigate and improve the knowledge of the geographical set- 
ting of the western Delta of Egypt. 
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Each site presented unique elements and different non-destructive methods were applied in 
order to collect a range of data: site visit with a visual description, collection of topographic and 
photographic information, use of photogrammetry to map visible architectural and topographic 
features, collection of pottery and material. The pottery was mainly recorded on the surface of the 
sites, thus providing a broader indication of human activity at each of them. Therefore, historical 
and chronological conclusions based exclusively on the surface material should be taken with cau- 
tion. The diagnostic sherds of pottery were collected from the entire surface of the sites and include 
fragments of rims, bases, handles and decorated elements. At Kom el-Gasuli, however, sherds were 
recorded exclusively in the five most significant areas of the kom (see below). All of the fragments 
were washed, drawn, recorded and photographed. Fabric study of the material was limited to field 
examination and petrographic analysis was not possible. Moreover, in several cases a geophysical in- 
vestigation of sub-surface features was carried out, using a Bartington Instruments Grad601-2 dual 


sensors fluxgate gradiometer. 


2. The regional survey 

a) Kom el-Ghasuli (SCA no. 100131; EES Delta Survey no. 362) 

Kom el-Ghasuli is located close to the modern village of Al-Baslaqun, and nowadays is surrounded 
by fields. The site is recorded with the name of ‘Ghaswleh’ in the 1916 Survey of Egypt Maps. G. 
Botti visited the site for the first time between 1901 and 1902, and he collected several ‘barbarian’ 
figurines, Byzantine coins of Constantine I and poor quality pottery. According to the scholar, at 
that time the site covered an area of about 500m (Botti 1902: 56). The site was surveyed again in 
2008 by M. Kenawi, who focussed his survey on the collection of pottery sherds (Kenawi 2014: 27, 
170, 233). 

Nowadays, Kom el-Ghasuli is ca.180m north-south and ca.125m east-west in extent, while 
the area of the site is about 1.25ha. The site is characterised by two sandy mounds of which the 
highest is 2.14m above the field level (Fig. 2a). The northern area of the kom is nowadays levelled 
in two flat areas, located in two different levels, both used as a football playground. There is no 
archaeological material visible on the surface, but sections of the kom show clear stratified sequences 


of layers, including brick and pottery deposits, revealing remains of archaeological structures (Fig. 


2b). 


Figure 2. a) Remains of the higher mound of Kom el-Ghasuli; b) evidences of sequences of layers 
(Photograph: Elena Tiribilli). 
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CORONA satellite imagery of the 1960s confirms that once the site was larger. Indeed, in 
antiquity the site might be part of a much larger group of settlements, such as Kom el-Qadi and 
Abdu Pasha, or one more extensive settlement (Wilson & Grigoropoulos 2009: 82). The geograph- 
ical position of Kom el-Ghasuli, which is located close to the ancient borders of Lake Mareotis, sug- 
gests that during the Ptolemaic-Roman period the site may have had connections with Alexandria, 
being part of the hinterland and a food and wine supplier. 

Pottery was collected in five areas of the site, corresponding respectively to the lower flat area, 
the higher flat area, the larger mound, to the smaller mound and to the fields around the site. The 
overall surface pottery indicates an occupation range from the second century BCE to the seventh 
century CE. The pottery survey reveals a high presence of imported amphorae, such as the types 
LRA 1 from Cyprus and Cilicia (Marchand 2007: 183, 188, fig. 19b), and LRA 4 from southern 
Palestine (Gascoigne 2007: 165). In addition, imported table wares are also attested, such as bowls 
of Cypriot Red Slip Ware (Wilson & Grigoropoulos 2009: 396, 401, fig. 143, no. KA.2.2. P4). 
The local production dates back mostly to the sixth and seventh centuries CE and consists mainly 
of cooking pots, storage vessels, and basins (e.g. Berlin 2001: 158—159, fig. 2.55, no. 2). Further- 
more, as well as other sites in Beheira, sherds of amphoras of the type AE 3 are very common. Al- 
though the majority of pottery is from the Later Roman period, a small range of cooking pot sherds 
are dated instead to the second century BCE (Ballet & Poludnikiewicz 2012: 78, 762, pl. 24, fig. 
264). The pottery collection suggests a domestic nature of the site but also shows the presence of a 
flourishing trade network with the eastern Mediterranean during the Roman Period. 


b) Abdu Pasha (SCA no. 100147; EES Delta Survey no. 621) 

The small site of Abdu Pasha lies about 6km to south of Kafr el-Dawar. Nowadays, only a small 
part of the site is preserved, surrounded by irrigation ditches and fields. Most of the ancient kom 
has probably been overbuilt by the modern village of Ezbet Abdu Pasha. CORONA satellite 
imagery shows that the site in 1960s was slightly larger, but already levelled. Abdu Pasha is ca. 52m 
x 38m in extent, standing around 2m above the modern field level. The area of the site is 
approximately 0.22ha. No clear structures and material are visible on the surface of the mound and 
around the flat areas. The sections of the small mound still preserved show stratified sequences of 
layers and a medium concentration of pottery (Fig. 3a-b). 


Figure 3. a) Section of the mound at Abdu Pasha with sequences of layers; b) concentration of pot- 
tery in the section of the mound (Photograph: Elena Tiribilli). 
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A pottery sample was collected mainly from the fields around the kom, and in the sections of 
the mound. The pottery indicates a high percentage of local production. Sherds of AE 2-2.1 
(Dixneuf 2011: 92, 313, fig. 67, no. 58) and vessel stands (Wilson & Grigoropoulos 2009: 347, 
349, fig. 124, TAG. P.1) are attested, dating mostly from the third to the first century BCE, 
suggesting an earlier foundation than Kom el-Ghasuli. Abdu Pasha, as well as Kom el-Ghasuli, was 
probably part of the same supply chain between the Lake Mareotis and the Canopic Nile branch 
(Hinojosa-Baliño et al. 2019: 11). 


c) Kom el-Magayir I (SCA no. 100133; EES Delta Survey no. 395), Kom el-Magayir II (SCA no. 
100134; EES Delta Survey no. 697), and Kom el-Magayir III (SCA no. 100135; EES Delta Survey 
no. 698) 

The EES Delta Survey database includes three sites labelled as Kom el-Magayir I, IL, and III, which 
were all, perhaps, originally part of the same settlement, but nowadays are separated by a modern 
road and the Shereishra canal. Kom el-Magayir I is completely overbuilt by the modern village of 
Baba el-Koupra, although several brick structures are still visible on the surface below the modern 
village. The 1912 Survey Maps of Egypt marks ‘Ikhwan Baba Kom el-Magair at this location. 
Nowadays, the area of the site is approximately 8.4ha. Kom el-Magayir I extended originally on the 
eastern side, where a satellite mound is located, the so-called Kom el-Magayir III, nowadays over- 
built by a modern cemetery and the village of el-Hilbawi (Fig. 4). The mound under the cemetery 
is about 127m x 85m in extent, with an area of ca. 0.97ha. 


Figure 4. View of the mound of Kom el Magayir III, overbuilt by a modern cemetery with the 
modern road and the Shereishra drainage canal in the background (Photograph: Elena Tiribilli). 


Kom el-Magayir II consists instead of a small rectangular patch of land (40m x 24m, area of 


c. 0.12ha). The area contains numerous collapsed firebricks scattered on the ground. The identifi- 
cation of the structures is difficult to determine, as well as any chronological range of human activity 
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based on a few pottery sherds recorded in this location. In addition, doubts may also arise concern- 
ing the identification of the area as an archaeological site, since CORONA satellite imagery shows 
modern buildings in this area in the early 1960s. 

The surface pottery collected at Kom el-Magayir I and III mainly consists of local (AE 3) and 
imported amphorae coming from the eastern Mediterranean, such as from Cnidus (Marchand 
2007: 181) and a high quantity of Egyptian utilitarian wares, such as cooking casseroles (Wilson & 
Grigoropoulos 2009: 321, 323, fig. 113, KK. P9) and vessels (Wilson & Grigoropoulos 2009: 321, 
323, fig. 113, KK. P15). The sherds collected suggest a long period of human activity, from the 
third century BCE until the seventh century CE. 

According to the geographical linear arrangement of these sites, they may have been located 
along a waterway connected with the ancient Lake Mareotis (Hinojosa-Baliño et al. 2019: 13, map). 


d) Kom el-Mahar (SCA no. 100167; EES Delta Survey no. 398) 

Kom el-Mahar lies to the east of Nubariyah Canal, to the south-west of Sidi Ghazhi village and 
about 24km south-east of Alexandria. Kom el-Mahar literally means ‘mound of shell’, the name 
perhaps deriving from the thousands of seashells scattered all over the site. The seashells may have 
come from the nearby Lake Mareotis in antiquity, when mud from the lake was used to make bricks 
for several buildings on the site (Wilson & Grigoropoulos 2009: 54). Kom el-Mahar covers an area 
of about 440m x 240m, rising to a height of 12m above the fields. It is surrounded by fields and 
irrigation ditches, and its eastern part has a modern cemetery which is gradually extending on the 
top of the mound. Sections on the slopes present stratified sequences of layers with mudbricks and 
limestone blocks. In 2004 and 2009 P. Wilson (Wilson & Grigoropoulos 2009: 53-55, 297-300) 
and M. Kenawi (Kenawi 2014: 161-162) undertook surveys at the site: the pottery collected during 
their missions indicates that the site was founded during the Ptolemaic period, and it was 
abandoned around the time of the Arab invasion (seventh century CE). 

The survey at Kom el-Mahar conducted in 2018 focused mainly on a geophysical 
investigation. The magnetometer survey was undertaken on three selected areas: a) the flat area in 
the southern side, including partially the southern slope of the mound; b) the top of the mound and 
partially its northern slope, c) the flat and bushy area on the eastern side of the site. The magnetic 
prospection has been particularly fruitful for the reconstruction of the ancient layout of this 
settlement: the magnetic map shows, indeed, clear structures with rectangular plans of different 
sizes on the eastern side of the flat area and on the top of the mound (Figs. 5-6). Certainly, this site 
deserves further investigation in order to understand better the nature and the layout of the 


settlement and its relationships with other sites nearby. 
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Figure 5. Magnetic map of Kom el-Mahar showing rectilinear features in the areas. 
(Map: K. Armstrong, I. Hinojosa-Baliño, E. Tiribilli). 
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Figure 6. Kom el-Mahar. Magnetic map overlaid on satellite imagery 
(Map: K. Armstrong. I. Hinojosa-Baliño, E. Tiribilli). 


3. Discussion 

The data set acquired from the regional survey carried out in 2018 at Kafr el-Dawar province shed 
new light on small villages that are not yet well investigated, increasing the knowledge of the history 
and economy of Beheira region, and confirming the importance of this area during the Ptolemaic 
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and Roman periods. The survey shows, once again, that settlements developed mainly along 
waterways and distributaries of the Canopic branch, which fed Lake Mareotis. Small centres, such 
as Kom el-Ghasuli and Abdu Pasha, located between the Canopic branch and the Lake Mareotis, 
may have worked mainly as transit points for food and wine supplies for the capital and its 
hinterland (Wilson 2010 and 2012). Moreover, the high attestation of imported pottery, such as at 
Kom el-Magayir and Kom el-Ghasuli, confirms the presence and the importance in the Beheira 
region of flourishing trade routes, during the Roman Period, especially with the Eastern 
Mediterranean (Kenawi 2015). 
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Abstract 


Recent archaeological and geophysical survey at the site of Kom el-Diba* on the southern edge of 
Lake Idku, has allowed the reconstruction of the settlement at the site and the landscape around it. 
The site was found to be situated on natural sand hills and comprises two mounds, one with a 
temple enclosure, storehouse and residential area and both active from the Late Period to the 
Byzantine era. The inlets and natural harbours of the lake's southern edge can also be mapped and 
linked to other major cities in the area such as Kom Ghuraf and Kom el-Ahmar. They form part of 
a network of trade that extends into the Delta heartlands, west to Alexandria and into the Eastern 
Mediterranean basin. 


gail 

أتاح المسح GAY!‏ والجيوفيزيائي الأخير في موقع كوم الضبع على الحافة الجنوبية لبحيرة إدكو امكانية Sale]‏ بناء المستوطنة 
في الموقع وتخطيط المنطقة المحيطة بها. أقيم الموقع على DG‏ رملية طبيعية ويتألف من تلين » أحدهما به معبد ومخزن 
ومنطقة سكنية وكلاهما شهد نشاطاً من العصر المتأخر إلى العصر البيزنطي. يمكن أيضًا تعيين المداخل والموانئ الطبيعية 
للحافة الجنوبية للبحيرة وريطها بالمدن الرئيسية الأخرى في المنطقة مثل كوم الغراف والكوم الأحمر. تشكل تلك المواقع lee.‏ 
من شبكة التجارة التي تمتد إلى قلب الدلتا » je‏ إلى الإسكندرية وحوض شرق البحر الأبيض المتوسط. 


1. Introduction 

The research area of the Japanese mission on the Mediterranean coast of Egypt (2008-2018) has 
previously been overlooked as a research topic within the history of classical archaeology because 
the area has been viewed as a low-production wetland, made swampy by the annual inundation 


(Fig. 1). 
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The ancient Canopic branch connecting the Rashid tributary with the Mediterranean Sea ran 
west of Lake Idku , and no attention was paid to the role of this area, which was always described 
as a “transitional point” of circulation. This tendency is based on the historical topic of the trade 
network between Naucratis and Canopus, including Thonis (East of Canopus) and Heracleion.In 
fact, this coastal area was covered by the advancing sea during the period between 6,000—5,000 
BCE. Lake Idku appears to have formed approximately 7,500 years ago (Stanley et al. 1993: 630— 
634). Since then, the balance of the sea level and the discharge of the Nile River have caused changes 
in the sediment distribution (Flaux et al. 2013: 22-23) and it became a difficult place to perform 
basin irrigation because of the high salt content of the area. In fact, until the end of the 19th 
century, the irrigation system probably stopped at the line between Bilbais and Dilingat (Richard 
1982: 10-11). Since then, although land reclamation has been carried out, the Lake Idku area 
remained as an agriculturally, vacant place (Toussoun 1934: Map). On the other hand, as can be 
seen on the old topographical map (Mahmud Bay 1872: Map), many archaeological sites dating 
back to the Late Antique period were situated around the lake area (Wilson 2010: 119—124, Figure 
9.1, Table 9.1). In regard to the economic background of the area, apart from villages along the 
Nile, intensive agriculture was not considered to be practical. Thus, daily economic life may have 
been based on a “composite livelihood" model, dependent on part-time farming, fishing, hunting 
(mostly of birds), production of pottery, glassware, and woven materials made of reeds and palms, 
and transportation by boat. The archaeological sites of Kom al-Diba‘ in the target area were chosen 
as an area of focus, and excavations were planned and carried out in order to reveal the ancient 
lifestyle of the region. After carrying out a geophysical survey, it was surmised that the site was a 
village chronologically dating to the Hellenistic period (Hasegawa 2017: 59-61). 


2. Reconstructing a tentative image of Kom al-Diba‘ 

The archaeological site of Kom al-Diba‘ is registered by the government in the lakeside area. 
Although an English expedition performed a simple survey in 2010 (Wilson et al. 2012: 99-101), 
the site has remained essentially untouched. There is a north hill and a south hill; the top of the 
south hill is 10 m higher than the foothill, with a rough area of about 6 ha. Careful observation of 
the stratigraphic sections led us to understand that the sites were formed on a sand dune, although 
the surface of the south hill was covered by thick silt. A series of geophysical studies using 
mechanical equipment were carried out (see Fig. 2). During this process, a conspicuous anomaly 
was obtained by the magnetic survey (Grad 601, 60 HZ) on the south hill .Some features were 
recognizable on the surface, but the magnetic image appeared to show that a lower part of mud 
brick remained, consistent with a settlement, including houses, storage facilities, animal pens, 
streets, and squares. A dense distribution of remains was seen at the south and west of the south hill, 
with an east-west axis, although the southern part had a differently angled east—west axis. 

Careful architectural observation detected a 144cm thick wall built of mud bricks, measuring 
36cm in length and 19cm in width, at the middle of the hill; and, at the top of the hill, the base of 
a wall of a naos, with a width of 660cm, and a 76cm thick wall built of bricks, measuring 38cm in 
length and 20cm in width. Both sets of remains may be part of the same temple construction. The 
naos was composed of a single chamber, and its entrance was oriented southward, with rather heavy 
walls— of two-brick thickness—for its small size. The construction date was uncertain, although 
the Ptolemaic period was a reasonable deduction considering the size of the bricks, which were quite 


different from the smaller ones (ca. 24cm long) from the Roman period (Phase I). 
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Figure 2. Plan of detected features on the south hill of Kom el-Diba‘. 


The material culture collected from the surface of this area was dated as being from the first 
to the third century CE, or even somewhat earlier, as indicated by an assemblage of Eastern Sigillata 
A wares (Fig. 3) and silt wares, including amphoras, unguentaria, black polished wares, and a 
Hellenistic lamp. 


Figure 3. Eastern Sigillata A wates on the surface. 


From the results of the architectural research, the settlement was considered to be a typical 
“temple precinct” formed around the naos construction at the higher point of the hill, with its most 
active phase in the early Roman period (Phase II). It should be noted that ground-penetrating radar 
detected signs of construction at the southernmost platform, where an extremely sparse distribution 
of material culture and a dense distribution of red brick ware was found; the material may date from 
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the Byzantine period (fourth to seventh century CE) (Phase III). In addition, several raised mounds 
were observed in the lower area of the naos construction, located at the east and south of the south 
hill, where the existence of “Late Period” material was mentioned by the English expedition (Phase 
0). Based on the observations and the results of the coring survey, Wilson mentions that the north 
hill, probably dating to the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, may have been founded on an carlier 
site of the Late Dynastic period, as may also have occurred at the eastern and southern area of the 
south hill. The author adds that the north hill settlement has a slightly different character from that 
of the south hill, which may indicate that the north hill was a cemetery or harbour installation 
(Wilson 2010: 119-124). Henceforth, the south hill is considered to consist of multiple layers 
dating back to the era from the late period to the Byzantine period, with its active phase centred on 
the Hellenistic period. Here, the reconstructed image of Kom al-Diba‘ tentatively shows the 
structures that existed on the hill (Fig. 4). 
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Figure 4. Reconstructed image of the hills at Kom al-Diba‘. 


From a geological perspective, the coastal area is divided into a “coastal dune with palms and 
other indigenous vegetation" area and the “coastal dune, mostly barchan-type" area. The inland 
sand dune area is described as the “Hills (kom sands), largely cultivated" area and the green belt as 
the "irrigated and cultivated" area (Stanley et al. 2007: 9, Figure 2.4). The central area of the inland 
sand dune area, within a 1m contour above the sea level, seems to have the potential to reveal the 
landscape during the season of inundation, as it shows a similar range to that of Lake Idku, as 
depicted on the map by Mahmud Bay (1872). When a 1m contour line is drawn on the 1920—30s' 
map of Egypt developed by the Department of Measurement, the contour reveals several large sand 
dune deposits with a northwest-southeast axis and shows that the inner bay of Lake Idku extended 
further south than the current Ghittas Bay, reaching almost to the north of Abu Hummus. 
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The sand deposits are higher, reaching over 6-10m in height, where settlements are 
considered to have stood. The landscape is recovered where Jazira Raqm forms an island with Kom 
Tallüz, Kidwa al-Ghazal, at Deposit 1; “Izba Zaghaiba, Kom Hashim, “Izba Shabün (Mansür 
Bahnas) at Deposit 2; Kom al-Diba‘, Kom ‘Aziza, “Izba Mūsa Banuna at Deposit 3; and “Izba 
Mikhail al-Khairy at Deposit 4 (Fig. 5). In the lower lying cultivation areas, floodwater may have 
penetrated narrow recesses between deposits, and these are viewed as inlets of the inner bay. One of 
the inlets is Bab al-Ghazal, along with Bab al-Sa‘idy or Bab Sabah al-Khair, which separates the 
target area from another sand dune deposit, where the well-known old villages of Nakhla Bahriya 
and Bisantway are mentioned the Mamluke document (Halm 1982: 409, 436) but not around the 
lakeside area. Archaeologically, there is no positive proof to support the view that the lakeside 
recovered during the Islamic period. 
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Figure 5. Arca À and Arca Ba at hee east of Kom el- Diba, al 100, 000 Survey of Egypt map, 1926). 


Now, the key features are sand deposits located at the southern end of the lake expansion and 
the coastal sand dunes accumulated in the area between Rashid and Idku, which is considered to 
have been formed at the period between the late Pleistocene and the early Holocene. A Corona 
satellite image taken in 1964 shows that the sand deposit still existed at this period (Hasegawa 2017: 
56, 63; since then, most of the characteristic sand dunes have been replaced by orchards or fish 
farms. At the ancient lakeside, only Kom al-Diba* and Kom ‘Aziza seem to have remained and been 
registered by the Antiquity Department (Wizara al-thaqafa wa wizara al-ittisalat wa malumat 
2002:99). Kom ‘Aziza was excavated in the 1980s when a Byzantine burial site was revealed 
(Ahmad abd el-Fattah 2004; Kenawi 2014: 86-88), while Kom al-Diba° remained untouched 
(Wilson et al. 2012: 109—116; Kenawi 2014: 89—91). Strabo described this area when he sailed to 
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Memphis from Schedia. He found a place called Kabria, probably to be identified with the current 
Abu Hummus (Ramzy 1994: 240), and reported a series of villages on the right-hand side of the 
canal (the south), but made no remarks on the north side of the canal of that waterfront area (Strabo 
17.1. 23 c803). 

World View-2, with its high resolution, indicates only a small part of this sand dune deposit 
in the orchard of “Izba Zaghaiba remains. The surface and plausible traces of the lower part of the 
remnants are observed, indicating the ancient use of the higher parts of the sand dune hills. This 
suggests the existence of a group of similar village sites at the top of the sand dune deposits, which 
may have played a leading role in the east area of Kom al-Diba', while only a standard village 
distribution has been discussed so far in relation to the Nile sediment in the most part of the Delta 


greenbelt (Fig. 6). 


Figure 6. Reconstructed image of the sand dune deposit to the east of Kom al-Diba‘. 


3. The marshland beyond the sand dune deposit 

Further east, beyond the sand dune settlements, there is low-lying land at the edge of the large 
area of marshland. Based on an analysis of Landsat satellite images, encroachment as a result of 
dumping landfill and levelling for land reclamation has greatly reduced the size of the lake, from 
152km? in 1946 to 114km? in 1984 and only 57km? in 2017 (El-Bastawesy et al. 2017: 49—50), 
which is roughly in line with the development process. The irrigation map (1958) indicates that an 
area of 10,000 feddan (1 feddan = 0.42 ha.) to the east of Masraf Idku was promoted as the New 
Idku development area, while a total area of 28,000 feddan to the west and the north was 
incorporated into the Zaghlul and Barsiq development areas, according to the 1/250,000 irrigation 
map from 1958. The ground-truth survey observed traces of the lower parts of walls that correspond 
to a dry surface pattern, surrounded by weeds, and measuring approximately Ám-6 m shape, 
showing the vestiges of ancient construction (Hasegawa 2017: 56, 63). The higher points of the 
sand dune deposit are thought, therefore, to be a site territory. The island on the sand dune called 
Gezira Hassan is located at the north, inside the lagoon and beyond the sand deposits. At the 
northernmost sand dune deposit, Kom Talluz was located on the former island called Gezira Raqm 
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at the east and the mouth of Ghittas Bay, with two inlets called Kom Ghittas and Kom Faghnün at 
the east. Given these facts, we assume that extensive development of this area was promoted in the 
1950s and 1960s. The noteworthy points in the area are the canals or small Nile branches, most of 
which are distributed to the south-east and out of the target area. Several branches running from 
the area between al-Rahmaniya and Zäwiyat al-Bahr are reconstructed, as is represented by the 
Alexandria Canal (Khalij al-Iskandriya). The only major canal is Nasiriya Canal, starting from 
Mahmudiya and it played a significant role as the main canal connecting the Nile and Alexandria 
in the first half of the 16th century (Kumakura 2017: 75-76). 

It is also mentioned that the historical records suggest that the region in the area of north of 
Nasiriya Canal was active in producing summer crops, especially sugar cane, through the use of 
waterwheels. It seems obvious that the area was irrigated by canals and waterwheels, as short canals 


are seen in the Déscription (Fig. 7), and summer crops and fruit trees were planted in these areas 


(Kumakura 2017: 83-85). 
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Figure 7. Water channels depicted in Description at AreaB. 


The crops may indicate that the flood plain, which can be viewed beyond the sand dune 
deposit, was divided into barren marshland and fluvial terrace. When considering the background 
of the area, the ancient site locations should be discussed. Some archaeological sites are shown at 
the waterfront on the map of Mahmud Bay, and, based on an understanding of the 1m contour line 
mentioned above, the tentative recovery of the location of some sites is noteworthy, including Kom 
al-Wasit and Kom al-Ahmar on the lake’s edge at the easternmost end and the villages of Bisantway 
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and Nakhla Bahriya at the opposite waterfront edge (Halm 1982: 409, 436), along with Kom al- 


Ghuraf, which stood in the water and where there must once have been an island (Fig. 8). 
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Figure 8. Waterways on Tousson’s ne 
(Based on al-Makhzümy’s description, Cooper 2015: 275, Fig. A1.13). 


The scale of the sites of Area B, including Kom al-Ghuraf (830m x 755m, highest point 
15m), Kom al-Wasit (420m x 420m, highest point 8m), and Kom al-Ahmar (730m x 475m, 
highest point 13m), is generally larger on the Idku lakeside. The sites are identified as ancient 
Metelis, supposedly a capital of a nome, and are only attested in historical documents (Kenawi 
2014: 99, 100-101, 106, 112-113). 

Beside Nasiriya Canal and regarding the location of Kom al-Diba‘, the focal point is the Nile 
branch running toward the northernmost sand dune village at Kom Tallüz. The reconstructed 
image of the branch parting from the Alexandria Channel is by Toussoun based on the text by al- 
Makhzumy (1183). The radar satellite image captures this early Canopic branch running from the 
north of Damanhur towards Kom Tallüz, (Stanley et al. 2006: 503-514; 509, Figure 3). Its mouth 
connected to the Mediterranean Sea, which was the easternmost mouth of the Canopic branch 
(Tousson 1926: (1) 213-27, (3) PLXV) / Cooper 2015: 275, Figure A1.13 in Appendix 1) and 
which might have brought rich fresh water and, thus, been the basis of local economic activity in 


the target area. 
4. Tentative Conclusion 


Currently, Kom al-Diba* has been surveyed by the Japanese mission, and it has been surmised that 
the site is a typical “temple precinct” settlement, formed around the naos at the higher point of the 
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hill, and with its most active phase in the Hellenistic period. In this paper, the area east of Kom al- 
Diba‘, between the Nile and the site, is highlighted. At the adjacent area to the east, the sand dune 
deposit accumulation is conspicuous, and the higher part seems to have been used for settlements, 
which might have played a leading role. Only a standard village distribution has been discussed so 
far in relation to the Nile sediment in most of the Delta area. In addition, in the area beyond this 
large sand dune deposit near the Rashid Tributary, a lowland consisting of a vast marshland 
extended where a group of village sites were distributed at the lake edge waterfront (Fig. 9). 


Figure 9. Reconstructed image of the area beyond the sand dune deposit. 
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Abstract 

From 2016 to 2019, the University of Paris Nanterre/the IFAO, in cooperation with the DAI and 
the Inspectorate of Kafr el-Sheikh (Ministry of State of Egyptian Antiquities), has undertaken the 
excavation of a large storage building from the Early Roman period on the top of the Kom A (Sector 
P18), a very rarely preserved kind of economic structure in the Delta in Graeco-Roman times. At 
the same time, a workshop (Sector P20), on the eastern part of Kom C, dating to the Ptolemaic 
period has revealed ventilation techniques for the kiln in the lower chamber and new pottery types 
(table wares and common wares), different from those discovered by the Egypt Exploration Society 
in the 1960s (mainly black ware). 


ملخص 

منذ عام 2016 إلى عام 2019 « قامت جامعة باريس نانتير / المعهد الفرنسي للدراسات الشرقيه» بالتعاون مع المعهد 
الالمانى ومنطقة اثار كفر الشيخ (وزارة الدولة للآثار المصرية)» بحفر مبنى تخزين كبير من العصر الروماني المبكر في 
الجزء العلوي من Kom A‏ (القطاع c (P18‏ وهو نوع من المبانى الاقتصادية نادرًا ما يتم الحفاظ عليه في الدلتا في 
العصر اليوناني الروماني. في الوقت نفسه» تم الكشف عن ورشة (القطاع e (P20‏ في الجزء الشرقي من كوم سي › تعود 
إلى العصر البطلمي» وذلك ساهم في الكشف عن تقنيات تهوية للفرن في الغرفة السفلية وأنواع جديدة من الفخار (أواني 
المائدة والأواني الشائعة)» تختلف عن تلك التي اكتشفتها جمعية استكشاف مصر في الستينيات (الأدوات السوداء 
الأساسية). 


1. Introduction 
The research was initiated in 2001 by the University of Poitiers and, from 2016, by the University 
of Paris Nanterre/Institut français d’archéologie orientale, in cooperation with the Deutsches 
Archäologisches Institut and the Inspectorate of Kafr el-Sheikh (Ministry of Antiquities). The 
project concerns the evolution of the urban settlement at Tell el-Fara'in (Buto) between the end of 
the Late Period and the beginning of the Islamic Period, by sector and by period, and aims to 
determine the type of the different contexts in the town, such as household, production and 
collective places, including bath complexes. We are also interested in the palaeoenvironment in 
Buto during the Graeco-Roman and Byzantine times. The discovery of a Roman storage building 
for foodstuffs such as grains, cereals and perhaps products contained in amphorae extends this 
approach. 

In this paper, we will present the last results of our excavations between 2016 to 2019 (Fig. 1) 
showing evidence of a large storage building of the Early Roman period on the top of the Kom A 
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Figure 1. General map of Buto, with Sectors P18 and P20 in orange. 


(sector P18), a very rare kind of economic structure in the Delta in Graeco-Roman times. The other 
sector (P20), on the eastern part of the Kom C, is occupied by a pottery workshop for the 
manufacture of tableware and common wares, and dates from the Ptolemaic period, revealing 
ventilation techniques for the furnace in the lower chamber of a kiln, and new pottery types, 


different from the mainly black ware discovered by the Egypt Exploration Society in the 1960s. 


2. Previous Work in Buto (2010-2016) 

A short introduction is necessary to sum up our previous works concerning the extensive studies of 
Buto (for surveys and excavations 2001-2006, see Ballet et alii 2019; for the previous works from 
2007, the Ptolemaic houses, the Early Roman potters, the bath complex excavated by the EES in 
the 1960s revisited, see Lecuyot, Redon 2014). A new method of surveying and mapping, 
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developed by Grégory Marouard (Marouard et alii, 2019), was tested in an area of more than 
11.000m? from 2010 to 2012 on the Kom A. The results show a large extension of the city during 
the Saite-Persian period and a progressive reduction from the early Ptolemaic period until the 
Byzantine/Early Islamic times, when there was a late occupation of the town confirmed by other 
sources, such as the Peutinger Table and the list of the bishoprics. 

In 2013, diagnostic trenches (P12, P13, and P14) were carried out to gather better knowledge 
of the evolution of the city fringes, from the Late Period to the Early Roman times, based on a visual 
survey and on the magnetic survey made by T. Herbich in 2006. Sectors P14 and P13 consist of 
domestic buildings, dated to the Late Period. In a "tower house", three casemates, including circular 
mud brick silos (for similar types in Buto, see Hartung, Ballet et alii, 2003: 211-219), kept 
important domestic and votive material including stelae and amulets. Pottery assemblages permit 
the building to be dated to the last occupations from the 5th century BCE. 

On the Kom C, the same method of prospection was applied but with different results: the 
Late Period is scarcely indicated as are the Late Roman, Byzantine and Islamic periods. The survey 
revealed, however, a considerable concentration of pottery dating to the Ptolemaic period and, at a 


lower degree, to the Early Roman period. 


3. The top of the Kom A (Sector P18): Mutations in the functions of a neighbourhood 
Based on the results of the surveys carried out on the Kom A in 2012 and 2013, the exploration of 
the highest part of the Kom since 2015 and 2016, whose archaeological remains extend from the 
156 century to the end of the Byzantine period and the beginning of Islam, was the focus of our 
work. 

Excavations were recently concentrated on the central and north part ofthe Kom A (P15, P17 
and specially P18), on the top of the hill, with larger areas and where the stratigraphy is the best 
preserved, in order to approach the Early and Late Roman occupations. The sector 218 covers a 
total area of approximately 1,200m?. During the excavation, we were able to identify four 
construction phases (Fig. 2), whose chronological range extends from the mid-1st century CE to 
the 3rd-4th century CE, and residual phases only perceptible through the pottery material dating 
up to the 6th or 7th century CE. These phases raise issues relating to the history and late changes 
in the city of Buto, but also to urban forms and functions. The most original result is the large 


storage building dating from the Early Roman Empire in the second phase. 


3.1. The Storage Building (Phase 2, 2nd Century CE) 

The four excavation seasons carried out in the ancient city of Buto from 2016 to 2019 at the top of 
Kom A highlighted several buildings characteristic of food stock management, agricultural 
production and, in particular, a food storage building containing mainly cereals. During the 
excavations, we have been able to identify four phases of occupation, for which the chronology 
extends from the middle of the 1st to the 4th century CE, according to the stratigraphic data. The 
storage building (Phase 2) was built on top of a first phase, which can be dated to the second half 
of the 1st century CE, represented by three buildings: the first (excavated in 2016) to the north- 
west of sector P18 was a space that may have been used for the storage of foodstuffs and their 
preparation, with the discovery of a limestone mortar and pottery of the setier type for the sampling 
and measuring of grains; the second to the north-east was discovered at the very end of the 2018 


campaign and seems to correspond more to a living room; the third to the south-east was also found 
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Figure 2. Map of the northern part of the sector P18 (L. Mazou). 


dating from the 2nd century CE, is marked by the presence of a large mud brick building, covering 
an area of approximately 225m? by the end of the 2019 season (building 5) (Figs. 3 - 4). at the end 
of the 2018 campaign and is marked by the presence of two walls preserved to a height of about 2 
metres, but whose function could not be identified, as the deep excavation did not yield any 
significant material. The storage activity in the second phase of P18 (Mazou et alii 2019), The 
structure consists of imposing peripheral walls about 0.90m thick and internal bulkheads of about 
0.60m in width between the storage rooms. This building contains nine spaces, which according to 
recent discoveries, consisted of eight rooms: four adjacent rooms constituting the east wing facing 
north-south (rooms 7 to 10); two forming the north wing facing east-west (rooms 15 and 16); two 
forming the west wing facing north-south (rooms 17 and 18); and an area in the centre, constituting 
a courtyard bordered by a portico, drawing a “U” shape. This type of building is to be compared 
with other storage facilities, particularly in the Fayum area, and more particularly in Karanis, 
Bakchias and Tebtynis where a similar spatial organization is noted (Husselmann 1952: 56-73; 
Grimal 1999: 447-566; Mathieu 2000: 443-575; Marouard 2002; Tassinari 2007: 27-44). 
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Figure 3. General view of the storage building (Phase 2), view to the east. (L.Mazou) 
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Figure 4. Plan of the storage building (Phase 2). (L. Mazou). 


The rooms are approximately 13m? (3.55 x 3.7m) for three of them (rooms 8 to 10); 12.5m? 


(3 x 4.15m) for room 7; 20m? (3.6 x 5.6m) for room 16; 17.5m° (4.8 x 3.65m) for room 17; and 
9m? (3, 65 x 2.5m) for rooms 15 and 18. These rooms have a floor built of mud bricks, more or 
less well preserved depending on the parts of the building, which were supposed to have a particular 
function in the proper preservation of wheat grains and castor seeds. The absence of containers in 
the chambers suggests that the grains were stored directly above the ground or in containers made 
of perishable materials. For five of these rooms, the access was via small stairs with three mud brick 
steps. These semi-buried rooms were intended to keep some coolness inside for a better preservation 
of the goods. The rooms were abandoned after a fire, for the traces of the flames are visible on the 


floors and walls. 
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During the 2019 season, the chronology of events following the fire episode was clarified. It 
was possible to distinguish two phases of use of the granary in rooms 17 and 18, the first 
corresponding to the grain storage and fire phase that affected the entire building (Phase 2A). After 
the disaster, the storage building appears to have been partially rebuilt and reused (Phase 2B). 
Indeed, traces of this reconstruction have been found, particularly in the western part of the 
building (the area most damaged by the fire), in rooms 17 and 18. The restoration of the site is 
particularly visible in room 18, particularly on the north wall and the access staircase in the 
northeast corner. The north wall was rebuilt but of a lesser thickness, from about 0.90m to 0.60m, 
and the staircase leading to this room, which suffered from the fire, was lined with a new layer of 
brick. The rooms to the east of the building, those that suffered the least, were cleaned and reused. 

The courtyard, located in the centre of the building, covers an area of approximately 40m? (L. 
8.5 x 4.7m approx.). The portico mentioned above is only preserved in the eastern part of this space 
in parallel with rooms 9 and 10 of the storage building. The remains of this portico consist of a 
seating wall, about 0.90m wide, on which rest two still preserved fired brick column supports. This 
seating wall, rising above the circulation levels of the courtyard, was to form a kind of peripheral 
circulation space between the open central space (?) and the storage rooms and thus delimit the 
amphora or silo storage area in the centre. In its first phase of use (Phase 2A), the courtyard hosted 
several types of storage, including a silo composed of an imported buried amphora of unidentified 
type — with a large body and an opening made of bricks and lime mortar — and Egyptian A3 
amphorae, semi-buried in the ground to keep them in a vertical position. In addition, the courtyard 
had a small low-rise quadrangular structure to the south (two mud brick foundations), whose 
function could not be determined. After the fire in the storage building in Phase 2A, a part of the 
building was restored (Phase 2B) and the first circulation and storage conditions inside the 
courtyard (alé) (Phase ZA) were recharged by a layer of backfill over its entire surface to form a new 
circulation level (Phase 2B). As with rooms 17 and 18, it was not possible to identify the new 
functions of the building due to the lack of significant equipment. 

Furthermore, the discovery of the storage building and its firing made it possible to find 
organic elements covering the floor of several rooms and in the silo of the courtyard (Fig. 5). Cereal 


Figure 5. Left: wheat grains (G. Pollin). Right: castor seeds (L. Mazou). 


and castor oil seed samples were found and transferred in 2017 and 2019 to the IFAO Materials 
Studies Centre for study by Mennat Allah el-Dorry, Ministry of Egyptian Antiquities, with the 
collaboration of Florian Jedrusiak, UMR 7041 ArScAn-GAMA, in 2019, with regard to sampling. 
Among the preliminary results for the first batch of selected plants (2017-2018), the majority of 
cereal samples are starch wheat (Triticum dicoccum) and, among the other plant species, castor oil 
(Mazou et alii 2019). The identification of Triticum dicoccum (with spikelets or not) is based on 
both the grains that have a typical hump on their backs characteristic of emmer wheat, but the 
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conclusive identification is based on the chaff. Thanks to the last transfer of samples now to IFAO 
in June 2019, some results obtained are of great importance, but it is worth remaining as a 
preliminary observation since only a part of the samples has so far been studied by Menna Allah el- 
Dorry. Nevertheless, the research already reveals the concomitance of starch wheat and durum 
wheat in the same contexts, which is completely new data. Indeed, it seems that Triticum dicoccum 
was replaced in Egypt by durum wheat between the Ptolemaic period and the beginning of the 


Roman period, which does not seem to be the case at Buto. 


3.2. Residential Building (Phase 3, end 2nd century to beginning 3rd century CE). 
The third phase of the sector P18, to the west of the excavation, corresponds to a building 
composed of large walls and a red brick structure, with a small water supply channel (Fig. 6). This 
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Figure 6. Plan of the residential building (Phase 3). (L. Mazou). 


phase dates from the end of the 2nd to the beginning of the 3rd century, according to stratigraphic 
and ceramic data. The structure includes partially excavated rooms distributed around a central 
space housing a pleasure garden, bordered on the southern side by columns that can support a 
portico, on the same model as that found in the courtyard of the Phase 2 storage building. These 
supports, in baked bricks, intended to receive a light structure, were connected by a low wall or a 
mud brick foundation cut by two buildings belonging to the fourth phase. The whole is currently 
identified as a residential building. In 2018, a level of destruction of the residential building, 
consisting of numerous decorated cornice fragments and painted plaster fragments (blue, yellow, 
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green and red), most certainly related to the interior decoration, was discovered in the street space 
bordering the building west of sector P18. 

In 2019, a number of amphorae placed in the ground along the central portico and in room 
14 in the western part of the building were uncovered, indicating that the storage function in this 
area had continued. These amphorae reflect the diversity of storage practices in this sector and in 
particular the storage methods used in a space that seems residential at first sight. 

This discovery, combining the central space with its ornamental garden, portico, decorated 
cornice fragments and painted plaster fragments, indicates the presence of a rich house in this area, 
perhaps a kind of house organized around an open central area, such as a courtyard bordered by a 
peristyle. It will be necessary to continue to investigate this excavation area in order to fully 
understand the organization, distribution and function of the rooms in this house. 


3.3 The Copper Metallurgical Workshop Area (Intermediate phase between Phases 3 and 4, 

3rd century CE). 

In 2019, investigations continued in the copper metallurgy workshop area uncovered in 2017 and 
2018. The discovery of workshop dump areas at the east side of the Phase 4 East Building (Building 
2), as indicated by the presence of a greenish substrate in the corners of a small adjoining structure 
leaning upon it and bounded by mud brick walls, showed that metallurgical activity may have 
carried on until this last phase of occupation and, according to stratigraphic data, it is possible to 
give a time range extending from the 3rd to the Áth or 5th century CE (Fig. 2). 

The different copper working layers correspond to working levels (copper balls and drops), 
emptying foundry furnaces, and thick layers of ash and workshop waste levels (ash, crucible pieces, 
and moulds and copper alloy fragments). Further excavation in the metallurgical workshop area 
(discovered in 2017 and 2018) completed the typology of material culture related to metallurgy 
activity. There are now two types of fireplaces, one reusing the space of an old domestic oven and 
the other in the form of a pit filled with ashes (Fig. 7). 


Figure 7. Photogrammetric image of the 
metallurgical fireplace (L. Mazou) and 
an example of a crucible for copper 


(G. Pollin). 


The first type of hearth corresponds to a small domestic circular furnace used and probably 
related to the use of Phase 3. The hearth consists of a fireplace made of a mud brick wall topped by 
a kind of ceramic "draft shield", added during its transformation into a metallurgical furnace, and 
a ventilation pipe made of a neck of late Egyptian amphora (AE3T) that was placed in the upper 
part of the furnace. The use of the furnace for copper smelting was to the south of the area. It should 
be noted, however, that the natural ventilation system does not appear to have contributed to the 
melting of copper, but would most certainly be related to the first use of the structure as a domestic 
fireplace. Indeed, ventilation does not seem to have been practical or very efficient for raising the 
temperature of copper. At most, the “pipe” could have been used as a guide for the installation of a 
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nozzle, but it would seem that this hypothesis should also be rejected because of the length required 
by such a nozzle. In addition, this ventilation pipe was filled with fine ash that completely blocked 
it. In addition, no nozzle remains have yet been discovered on the site. 

The second type of fireplace is a simple pit about 0.30m deep dug in a semi-circle against the 
levelling of a Phase 3 wall. The choice of location could be justified by the pragmatic use of the wall 
levelling as a support for the ventilation system, allowing the copper to rise in temperature. The pit 
was filled with homogeneous fine ash containing some melted residues — balls and drops of copper. 
This homogeneity suggests that the filling was only intended to support the crucibles and that the 
moulds could also be held there when the metal was poured. In addition, the pit, which shows no 
trace of reddish colour or any trace of fire, was not the heat source necessary for melting copper, 
which corroborates the results and observations obtained during the archaeological experiments at 
the polymetallurgical platform in Melle mining site in France (Téreygeol, Mazou 2019: 165-179). 
In addition, considering the presence of a mobile ventilation system based on the levelling of the 
Phase 3 building, the smelter had to work towards the north/north-east, which explains the 
presence of workshop waste in this direction, that is the ash, used crucibles, copper beads and 


droplets, as the smelter removed the waste away from the work area. 


3.4. Residential Buildings (Phase 4, 3rd-4th Century CE) 

The fourth phase corresponds to the construction of two buildings on either side of a street or an 
open area (Fig. 2), but it is impossible, in the state of our researches, to determine their functions. 
Nevertheless, the excavation of the filling of a space between two thick walls allowed us to discover 
the presence of cellars in a kind of corridor or narrow passage, that contained ceramics for cooking, 
which contained animal residues, and buried amphorae in the floor. These elements suggest that 
the building also contained storage spaces, as in the Phases 2 and 3. Was this area dedicated to 
storage or an economic function in the second phase and the fourth phase? The evidence for the 
fourth phase is not sufficient to be sure at the moment, but a large amount of Egyptian and 
imported amphorae found around the area could confirm these hypotheses. Furthermore, the 
receipt of amphorae from the Western and Eastern Mediterranean during Phases 2 to 4 (Tunisia, 
Tripolitania, Cilicia, Pamphilia, Cnidos, Creta, Gaza) reaffirm Buto's place in the distribution 


network of imported food products, and which can be inferred legitimately in this sector. 


3.5. Concluding remarks about Sector P18 

The excavation of the Early Roman storage building (Phase 2) made it possible to clear an open 
space bordered by porticoes, which corresponds to the aulai (courtyard) of the Greek papyri, as 
well as amphorae placed in the ground, which shows the relative diversity of storage methods within 
the same complex. If the area retained a storage function in the second and fourth phase, it should 
be noted that the mode of packaging of food evolved from bulk storage to storage in amphorae and 
small underground spaces. The change of storage mode could indicate the modification of the use 
of the neighbourhood, passing from collective storage place to a dwelling place with individual food 
reserves. It is difficult to know if the storage building belonged to the state or to a private owner and 
if the cereals were distributed for local consumption or for trade (short or long distance ‘trade’?). Its 
location is also surprising, as the area is far from the lower levels of the city. The presence of many 
Egyptian and imported amphorae in this part of the city seems to confirm the hypothesis of the 


persistence of the storage function in the district. In addition, the reception of amphorae from the 
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western and eastern Mediterranean is remarkable in Phases 2 to 4, legitimately establishing the place 
of Buto in the distribution network of imported food. But another document sheds some light on 
the local or regional supply of Buto, at least, in wine. In May 2017, an ostracon was found, dated 
from the 3rd century CE by Jean-Luc Fournet (Mazou et alii 2019). A donkey belonging to a 
certain Paesis is recorded as bringing 8 amphorae, with 2 donkeys, during a third ‘turn’ (journey). 
Fournet suggests that this document was written in the place of the production of a wine, probably 
not far from Buto. For the moment, however, we have no trace of a vineyard in the Buto area, nor 
kiln for amphora making (keramion). 

On the eastern side of the storage building, the excavation of the secondary metallurgy 
workshop discovered in 2017 continued and another manufacturing area, located in its immediate 
surroundings, was uncovered. Following these results, we know that Sector P18 hosted several, 
small copper working workshops, which appear to be concentrated in the eastern and western part 
of sector P18 and operated between the third and fourth phases or even beyond. Could this 
production of copper objects in workshops be related to the recycling, among other things, of 
Phases 2 and 3 structural materials after their abandonment or destruction? The results of Florian 
Tereygeol's (CNRS, UMR 5060 IRAMAT-LMC) analysis of metal residues seem to support the 
latter hypothesis, because the copper waste recovered would correspond to the recovery of elements 
intended for recasting. It is now known that, among the moulds, some of them were intended for 
the manufacture of containers (pots, dishes), as well as small tools. 

The later occupancy levels (Phases 3 and 4), which can be dated to the 3rd century or even 
the beginning of the 4th century CE, correspond to residential functions, with buildings being 
bordered by traffic routes. 


3. Kilns and Workshop Activity on the East of Kom C (Sector P20) 

Following systematic surveys carried out in 2014 and 2015 on Kom C and in an attempt to locate 
workshops from the Ptolemaic period, in particular those producing black fine ceramics, a 
preliminary exploration of the south-eastern part of Kom C was undertaken in 2016, where the 
remains of levelled ovens and some overburden were exposed. From 2016, on the eastern border of 
Kom C, a whole area was devoted to industrial ceramic activities during the Ptolemaic period, 
probably in the 2nd century BCE. The finding confirms the importance of Buto during this period 
and its long activity for pottery production. 


3.1. Location and Objectives 
Sector P20 is located at the extreme eastern part of Kom C, on the top of a little mound, at the 
border north of the wall surrounding the site, near the village of Mohamed el-Baz (Figs. 1 and 8). 
The area was surveyed in 2016, and the presence of Ptolemaic kilns and ceramic workshop 
was confirmed with a first test excavation (initial soil removal and trench) in 2016. In 2017, the 
sector was extended (37m? to 130m?) and a new trench (4 x 3m) was opened to understand further 
the development of spatial organization of the structures, the ceramic production and the duration 
of occupancy of the area. Therefore, the aim of the 2018 intervention, was to concentrate the study 
on production — the pottery study is being carried out by Rabea Reimann, Cologne University/ 
Paris Nanterre University — and achieved the excavation of the firing structures, while the main 
trench was extended deeper. At the end of the work, the southeastern part of Kom C was surveyed 


by foot in order to supplement the work and to prepare future interventions. 
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Figure 8. General view of Sector P20 
to the North (R. Séguier). 


3.2. The Workshops from the Middle Ptolemaic Period (3rd-2nd Century BC) 

The excavation of Sector P20 confirmed the presence of Ptolemaic ceramic production (3rd-2nd 
BC). A total of twelve kilns within eight separate structures were discovered, separated into three 
distinct zones (Fig. 9): the area of the first trench with the superimposed kilns F01, F07 and F08; 
the eastern area with a set of kilns aligned from north-east to south-east, namely F03, F04/F09, 
F02/F06/F05; and the south area, with the largest kilns F10-F11 and the smallest one F12. 
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Sector P20 - Location of the structures (campaigns 2016-2018). 
From photogrammetric work and hand drawings (R. Séguier). 


Figure 9. Plan of Sector P20. (R. Séguier). 
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Kiln F01 F02 F03 F04 F05 F06 
Relation F07/F08 F06 - F09 - F02 
External 1.60m 1.65-1.70m | 1.85-1.90m 1.79m unknown 2m 
diameter 
Internal 1.30m 1.25-1.30m 0.70m 0.50m 0.10m 0.30m 
diameter 
Height of 0.20m 0.30m 0.70m 0.50m 0.10m 0.30m 
preservation 
Mud brick 32-31x18- 36-31x18- 32-30x16- 36-33x17- 30-29x 31-28x16- 
dimensions 17cm 17cm 14x12-11cm 15cm 14x10.5cm 15cm 
Ventilation unknown = = Pipe D.22- unknown 0 
system 20cm 

Kiln F07 F08 F09 F10 F11 F12 
Relation F01/F08 F01/F07 F04 - = = 
External 2.00m 2.25m 1.95-2.00m 2.10m 2.30m 1.20m 
diameter 
Internal 1.65m 2.05m 1.70m 1.60m 1.80m 0.90m 
diameter 
Height of lm lm unknown 1.45m 2.35m 0.30m 
preservation 
Mud brick 36-25x17- 35-25x17- 30-28x16- 32-30x18- 33-32x 30x17-15cm 
dimensions 15cm 13x10cm 15x11-9cm 15cm 18cm 
Ventilation - Pipe D.15/ Pipe D. 22/ Mud brick Pipe D.18/ Unknown 
system 14-12cm 20cm channel 13cm 


Table 1. Comparison of the features of the kilns in Sector P20. 


To summarise the characteristics of the kilns (Table 1): all of the kilns were built in mud- 
bricks, of medium modules, the walls of the kilns more or less burned (from 20mm thickness to 
completely) and made with one width of brick (except F10-F11, with two rows of bricks). The high 
technical status of the kilns is marked by the use of some pipes and a built channel (F10) for the 
ventilation system. Only the lower firing chambers were preserved, that attest to the strong erosion 
of the sector. 

In spite of the low-level of preservation, the second trench allowed us to understand 
development from north to south of the workshops. The upper levels were mainly dedicated to the 
waste from the production, for example ash, slag, debris cleared from firing chambers and overfired 
ceramics, that was deposited from the north. The foundations of the kilns followed the same north- 
south slope, giving us their relative chronology. There was also some evidence for earlier occupancy, 
of the site with the presence of worked clay and mud brick fragments, emphasising the distance 
away from the heart of the workshops and the suburban atmosphere of the area. 

Coming back to the firing structures, F10 and F11 are the most relevant and offer important 


records. Their fillings give precious information about the daily life of the sector. They were, in part, 
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employed as dump, containing common pottery, animal bones and some built material, but also 
contained material from ceramic production with unfired pottery in a good state of preservation 
and raw material (clay). The bottom of the firing chambers was full of ashy remains, which will 
provide data about the combustible material used in the kilns (the study of the samples is still in 
process). In addition, F10 contained the most ancient built ventilation system (mud brick channel) 
known for this period in Buto and F11 with its 2.30m external diameter and 2.35m height, had a 
remarkable state of preservation for the area, to just under the level of the oven base. Furthermore, 
located to the north-west, the entrance (0.50 x 0.65m) of the firing chamber was discovered, 
associated with a retaining wall (F16), allowing the delimitation of the cooking activity in oven F13 
to the south. Finally, the kiln F12 was a small structure (1.20m exterior diameter), with only 0.30m 
depth, perhaps used for a small part of the production process or another purpose. It is the most 
recent structure in the area, leaning partially against the wall F13 and cutting the wall of kiln F11. 


3.3. Concluding Remarks about Sector P20 

The eastern border of Kom C could be an area devoted to industrial ceramic activities during the 
Ptolemaic period. Over a relatively small surface area (ca 40m?), several ovens, whose furnace 
chamber is preserved, as well as the rows of the firing chamber in some cases, operated in all 
likelihood simultaneously. At least, the time differences between the operation of the different units 
are very short. Indeed, the presence of the kilns testifies to the intense nature of the occupation of 
the area. These first results from this area enlighten us about the local ceramic productions, 
confirming the role and importance of Buto during Ptolemaic times. The production consists of 
fine and common ceramics of relatively good quality, similar to those observed in the residential 
areas (sectors P1, P5), and which can be dated to the middle of the Ptolemaic phase, around the 
2nd century BC. The area is not so far from Sector P16 excavated in 2015 (a late Ptolemaic 
workshop pottery), which is located outside the enclosure wall of the Wadjet temple. 

All the results linked to ceramic production confirm Buto's position as a major ceramic 
production centre throughout the Graeco-Roman period, covering all needs and phases of 
occupation thanks to the manufacture of diversified categories of vessel. They also indicate the 
existence of industrial zones clearly dedicated to these activities, in the north and in the south-east 
of the site. 


Á. General Conclusion 
The discoveries of a large storage building as well as a copper metallurgy workshop are totally new 
to Buto. With regard to the storage building in particular, it should be noted that this type of 
agricultural and economic building has rarely been found in Egypt. The different areas identified 
in which the distribution of cereals is important, correspond more to a collective or public structure, 
whose excavations have already revealed the presence of at least 8 rooms and a central space, than 
to a building with a private character. According to the papyrological evidences about this kind of 
structure in the Ptolemaic and Roman times in Egypt, it could be designed as a thesauros or storage 
facility. In addition to the discovery of seeds from oleaginous plants or beans from the floor of the 
building, as well as cereal grains, it is worth recalling the abundance of imports of amphorae in the 
disturbed surface levels from several major regions of the Mediterranean. 

For the activity of copper metallurgy, we were able to link this workshop to an intermediate 


phase between Phase 3 and Phase 4, at a time when the Phase 3 buildings were abandoned and 
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before the construction of the Phase 4 buildings. To conclude, this discovery reveals the whole 
process of bronze casting dating from the 3rd century, using the lost wax technique. The raw metal 
could have come from looting or reuse of rubbish on site, but the quality of moulds confirms the 
presence of a professional smelting team. 

The food storage activity as well as the significant number of imported amphorae and the 
activity of copper metallurgy, attested by the discovery of numerous crucibles, cast copper alloy 
scrap and a hearth, serve two purposes. On the one hand they demonstrate Buto’s role in the 
medium and long-distance trade of its local agricultural resources; on the other hand, they shed 
light on the diversity of artisanal practices from the imperial to Byzantine periods, as also the Kom 
C has shown for the pottery. In fact, concerning the Kom C, its eastern border, excavated from 
2016 to 2018, could be an area devoted to industrial ceramic activities during the Ptolemaic period 
(probably from the middle of this period). Indeed, the presence of the kilns testifies to the intense 
nature of the occupation. These first results from this area enlighten us about the local ceramic 
production (fine and common wares), confirming the role and importance of Buto during 
Ptolemaic times. 

For the next years, our program will concern first the extension of the excavations between 
Sectors P18 and P19 on the top of the Kom A. Secondly, in the context of the survey mission, a 
preliminary investigation on the cemetery zone was carried out in 2019, in three different areas 
located in the west of Kom A of Buto (P21, P22 and P23). The choice of these areas was determined 
by the survey previously made by the mission and revealing a dense presence of coffins. The 
concentrations of coffin fragments are mainly situated on the heights of the area surveyed. We 
should mention, through a surface cleaning in Sector P22, the discovery of a collective tomb, built 
in red bricks, with a relatively large entrance and two rooms, including some coffins. 

This first systematic exploration of the west necropolis will allow us to engage with a further 
exploration of this kind of occupation, partly investigated on the west fringe by the Deutsches 
Archäologisches Institut in 2002. 
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THE RAILWAY LINE FROM BUEILI TO SIDI GHAZI, KAFR EL-SHEIKH 
IMPACT ON TELL MUTUBIS AND TELL SHEIKH IBRAHIM 


MAHMOUD ALI ARAB 


Tanta University and Ministry of Antiquities 


خط سكة حديد (البصيلى - سيدى غازى ( وتأثيره على تل مطوبس والشيخ إبراهيم 


أدى مد وإنشاء خطوط السكك الحديدية على المواقع الأثرية بإستخراج القطع الأثرية بطريقة عشوائية غير علمية 
مع عدم ربط الطبقات الأثرية Gal Gilly‏ إلى عدم ريط الأحداث وفهم طبيعة الموقع المدمر بواسطة السكك 
الحديدية وتدمير جزه كبير من تراثنا الثقافى. 
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Figure 1: Train passing by Tell Mutubis. 


1. Introduction (Fig. 1) 

The construction and laying of railways on archaeological sites has had some negative effects on ar- 
chaeological sites and resulted in the extraction of artifacts in a random, non-scientific manner, with 
no link between the archaeological layers. The damage to the stratigraphy led to a failure to link the 
chronology of the sites to each other and, more broadly, to understand the nature of the site de- 
stroyed by the railway line and its construction. 

We can compare the two archaeological sites of Tell Mutubis (Kom el-Ahmar) and Tell 
Sheikh Ibrahim in Kafr el-Sheikh governorate, which were in the path of a proposed extension of a 
railway line (Fig. 2), the construction of which was implemented without archaeological recording 
in the past. The general plan for the extension and the establishment of a railway link between Bus- 
seili and Sidi Ghazi was made in 1931 and it would pass by some archaeological sites. Eventually a 
line was implemented at the site of Tell Mutubis, and, although the project was stopped because of 
the revolution of 1952, it was estimated that the line would also have passed the site of Sheikh Ib- 
rahim. If this had happened, it would have caused the destruction of the archaeological strata and 
a very large part of the tell-site of Sheikh Ibrahim. In fact, the project at Tell Mutubis caused a large 
part of the hill of Mutubis, which is of great importance, to be destroyed. 
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south of the site and Tell Sheikh Ibrahim without railway line. (Image © Google Earth). 


2. Tell Mutubis 

A survey of the site of Tell Mutubis was conducted by the Mission of the University of Durham 
and the Egyptian Exploration Society between 2001-2016 (Wilson and Grigoropoulos 2009: 195- 
201). The archaeological survey of the site revealed the existence of a number of glass and pottery 
kilns, substantial mud- and red-brick buildings and housing for both elite and lower classes. The 
last date of the site seems to be the eighth century CE when the population moved to another place, 
perhaps to the heart of the modern city of Fuwa, the new city of Mutubis and villages in the sur- 


rounding area. 


Figure 3: Amphoras of Egyptian Type 7 from the 1950s excavation at Tell Mutubis. 
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Through the research and study of some of the artifacts extracted by the random rescue ex- 
cavations in the late 1950s when the project to extend and establish a railway between Buseili and 
Sidi Ghazi was begun, further information has come to light about the site. The study revealed the 
presence of amphorae and pottery dating to the Late Roman period, including complete examples 
of Gazan amphorae, Amphore égyptienne 7 (Dixneuf 2011: 164-165, Fig. 155, type 7-1.3 5th-8th 
century and 167-8, Fig. 160, type 7-1.8, 7th-8th century) (Fig. 3). Other material included a 
bronze stand that was used to carry an oil lamp in the Late Roman period (Fig. 4). 


Figure 4: Ornate foot of a bronze lamp stand, Tell Mutubis. 


The archaeological study is being completed within the approval of the Standing Committee 
of the Egyptian Antiquities approving the photography and study of the pieces extracted from Tell 
Mutubis within the registration of the doctorate degree at Tanta University under the supervision 
of Prof. Dr. Abdul Hamid Saad Azab. 

If we apply the risk analysis process (UNESCO 2010: 4, fig.4) for the preservation of cultural 
heritage between generations, we know that the extension and establishment of railways on archae- 
ological sites is dangerous and leads to destruction: Heritage Equation: Source + Weaknesses = Risk 

Application to Tell Mutubis: 
establishment of a railway on an archaeological site + uninformed decision making and cultural weakness 
= the destruction of a part of the archaeological site 


Without doubt, the passage of the railway line at Tell Mutubis destroyed up to 1096 of the 
site, including part of the main mound, but it was necessary to create advantages for the local people 
and others in the area. The railway line provides easy and safe access to the region and to the site 
from Alexandria and Kafr El-Sheikh and therefore has the potential to expand local development 
and it could activate internal and external tourism by bringing visitors to the area. 

The city of Metoubes is 3km away from the site and has the marketing services required for 
tourism. A Mutubis Museum within the site or at the city of Mutubis could be part of the revital- 
ization of the area through tourism heritage in the rural areas adjacent to the site and engage with 
community participation to help to maintain and protect the site for the future. The railway line, 


therefore, can also have a positive impact that is waiting to be developed. 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE TANGLED ANCIENT WATERSCAPE OF THE 
NORTHWESTERN DELTA 


ROBERT SCHIESTL 
Email: robert.schiestl@lmu.de 


Abstract 

The article discusses the process of attempting to reconstruct the ancient landscape, in particular 
the ancient watercourses, in the region of Buto (Tell el-Fara'in) in the northwestern delta. This is 
presented in an arch spanning the geographic and archaeological data, the initial hypothesis 
regarding the ancient water system based on this data, a description of the methods used to verify 
the hypothesis, and reaching the current conclusion by means of new methods. The modern 
landscape provides no clues to the shape of the ancient surface; therefore, a linear distribution 
pattern of ancient settlements was taken as the basis for the hypothesis on the course of an ancient 
Nile branch. This paper is, on the one hand, a presentation of methods, discussing the 
interpretation of historic maps, the use of textual sources, auger coring, and the analysis of a satellite 
based Digital Elevation map. On the other hand, the hypothesis, and its ultimate falsification, 
demonstrate how the landscape of the Delta is still conceptualized based on certain pre-conceived 
ideas of what the ancient delta looked like. The new results hope to contribute to a rising awareness 
of the diversity of the ancient Delta waterscape. 


ملخص 

يناقش المقال عملية محاولة إعادة بناء المناظر الطبيعية القديمةء ولا سيما مجاري المياه القديمة» في منطقة بوتو (تل 
الفراعين) في شمال غرب الدلتا. وبتم تقديم هذا في قوس يشمل البيانات الجغرافية والأثرية» ومعرفه الفرضية الأولية 
المتعلقة بنظام المياه القديم بناءَ على هذه البيانات» ووصف للطرق المستخدمة للتحقق من الفرضية» والوصول إلى 
الاستنتاج الحالي بوسائل جديدة. لا تقدم المناظر الطبيعية الحديثة أي أدلة على شكل السطح القديم؛ لذلك» تم أخذ نمط 
التوزيع الخطي للمستوطنات القديمة كأساس للفرضية على مسار فرع النيل القديم. تتناول هذه الورقة البحثية» من ناحية» 
عرض للطرق» وتناقش تفسير الخرائط التاريخية» واستخدام المصادر النصية» وحفر المتقاب» وتحليل خريطة الارتفاع 
الرقمي المعتمدة على القمر الصناعي. من ناحية أخرى» توضح الفرضية» وتزويرها النهائي» كيف أن منظر tall‏ لا يزال 
يتم تصوره على أساس بعض الأفكار المسبقة عن شكل الدلتا القديمة. وتأمل النتائج الجديدة في المساهمة في زيادة الوعي 
بتنوع مناظر دلتا المائية القديمة. 


1. Introduction 

In the course of the research project “Settlement networks and landscape archaeology around Buto 
(Tell el-Fara‘in)”, conducted under the auspices of the German Archaeological Institute Cairo, and 
in collaboration with Jürgen Wunderlich and Andreas Ginau of the department of Geography of 
the Goethe University of Frankfurt am Main, the region surrounding the ancient city of Buto (Tell 
el-Fara‘in) in the northwestern delta, governorate of Kafr el-Shaikh, is being investigated (Schiestl 
2012a, b, 2015, 2016, 2017, 2018, 2019). Two inherently connected issues are the central research 
questions: the settlement history and the changes of the ancient landscape in this region. In the fol- 
lowing, the focus will lie on the second issue, the question of the ancient landscape, in particular 
how to tackle the reconstruction of former Nile branches. Very little was known about the ancient 


regional watercourses at the outset of the project. It is assumed that a city of such importance as 
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early Buto (Tell el-Fara'in) must have been located on a Nile branch in the 4th and early 3rd mil- 
lennia BCE when it flourished as an urban centre, but such a branch has not been identified to date. 
Other aspects of the ancient landscape around Buto are better understood. Based on the geoarchae- 
ological investigations of Jürgen Wunderlich in the 1980s (Wunderlich 1989) it had become clear 
that the southern edge of a lagoonal zone, possibly a predecessor of the later Burullus lake, reached 
far south, as far as about 4km north of Buto. This landscape setting applied to Predynastic and Early 
Dynastic Buto. Eventually, in the course of the 3rd and 2nd millennia, but not yet understood pre- 
cisely when, the lagoonal zone retreated north. 

Archaeologically, only the central site of Buto has been excavated systematically and, since the 
early ,و1980‎ the settlement of Buto is being investigated by a mission of the German Archeological 
Institute Cairo (see Hartung et al. 2016 with references to earlier reports). Different surveys have 
touched upon the region around Buto in the past (Ballet & von der Way 1993; Wilson & Grigor- 
opoulos 2009; Wilson 2012). In 2010 a new research project of the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute Cairo was initiated to investigate the region systematically (Fig. 1). 
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Figure 1. Survey area showing the auger core transects T2-5. Map based on topographic informa- 

tion of Survey of Egypt maps, series 1920s/30s, 1:25,000. The change of colour represents a change 

of elevation of 50cm between bordering areas. The sites maked by red dots formed the basis for the 
hypothesis of the Nile branch reconstruction. 
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2. The Data 
From Kom el-Dab‘a (known locally as Kom el-Dab‘a-Shaba, SCA 090105, EES 332) in the north 
to Nashart in the south, a distance of about 17km as the crow flies, ten ancient sites were identified, 


which lie east and west of the modern Bahr Nashart water system (Fig. 2). 


Figure 2. Bahr Nashart, near auger core G 26, transect 5, southeast of Kom Asfar. 


The sites were located based on previous publications and historic maps, primarily using the El- 
Falaki map of 1872, the Survey of Egypt editions from the 1900s/10s (1:50.000) and 1920s/30s 
(1:25.000). Satellite imagery, both recent Google Earth images and Corona data from 1968, was 
applied to precisely locate and define the sites. This was particularly important in the case of levelled 
sites, such as Kom Saleh (EES 278; Figs. 1, 6, Schiestl 2012a, fig. 3a and b) and completely over- 
built sites, such as Kom Ahmar/Shabasia (Figs. 1, 6, Schiestl 2012b) and Nashart (Schiestl 20122). 
The sites were then documented by surface walking, collecting pottery sherds on the surface, and 
auger coring (Fig. 3). The dating of the sites is based on the dating of pottery from the surface and 
from the auger cores. Textual evidence on settlements, mainly providing information on later peri- 


ods (e.g. Timm 1984-1992; Halm 1982), was added. 


x 


Figure 3. Mounir Maaruf preparing for auger 
core G 26, conducted in fields south-east of 
Kom Asfar. 


3. The Hypothesis 
The distribution of the sites seemed to follow a roughly linear pattern (Fig. 1). Connecting the set- 
tlements, a slightly meandering ancient watercourse could be suggested as the linking feature. In 


some cases, the sites are immediately on the banks of the modern Bahr Nashart, for example, Kom 
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Ahmar/Shabasia and Kom Noweish. Mostly, however, they are at a distance between 500m and 
3km from the modern watercourse(s). 

Linear settlement distribution is defined as the development of settlements along a natural or 
man-made linear feature (Nierlich 1962). Rivers are the most frequent natural feature encouraging 
linear settlement development, roads and train lines being common man-made factors. The Nile 
valley is a good example, where two linear features are crucial: the river itself and the edges of the 
deserts bordering the valley to its east and west. The linear development can be determined by an 
interplay of natural constraining factors and opportunities that the river provides, such as a source 
of fresh water, a mode of communication and a route of transport. The Delta provides a different 
topographic setting; similar distribution patterns can, however, be observed. A case in point is the 
Bahr Saghir in the governorate of Dakahlia in the eastern Delta, which Cooper has shown to be a 


remnant of the late antique Tinnis branch (Cooper 2014: 78-89). 
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Figure 4. Canal d'Ashmoün, modern Bahr Saghir, in the governorate of Dakahlia in the eastern 
Nile Delta, showing the linear development of settlements along the channel. Map of the atlas of 
the Description de l'Egypte (Jacotin, & Jomard (eds) 1828, fouille 35). 
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Fig. 4 shows this watercourse on the early 19th century Description de l'Egypte map where it is 
called Ashmoün or Mansurah canal, densely flanked by settlements and a cultivated hinterland on 
both sides, which in turn is bordered by non-settled areas: the Dagalieh plain, a seasonally flooded 
area in the south, and the Manzala lake in the north. In this case, both an ancient river course, mod- 
ified, and old settlements, albeit overbuilt, have survived. In the dynamic waterscape of the Nile 
delta, watercourses shift laterally or silt up and eventually disappear. Ancient settlements originally 
bordering this watercourse may remain visible or be detectable on the modern surface, thus creating 
a sort of chain linking an invisible river branch. They thus can form the basis for reconstructing the 
course of a defunct river. Such “riverbank settlements” (Uferrandsiedlungen) played an important 
role in the reconstruction of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile by Bietak (1975: 81). 

Along the Nile and its distributaries, building settlements on riverbanks was primarily due to 
specific topographic considerations connected to the annual Nile flood. In order for settlements to 
remain above the flood line of the annual inundation, they needed to be built on elevated land. Two 
main options were available in the delta: natural sandy elevations, so called geziras or turtle backs, 
and alluvial levees. Geziras (Butzer 1976, Wunderlich 1989), are found in different regions of the 
delta in varying amounts. While frequent in the central and north-eastern delta (Butzer 1976: fig. 
4; van den Brink 1986; 1993: 282), this feature is less well represented in the northwestern Delta. 
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In the area under discussion only Buto (Tell el-Fara‘in) and Kom Asfar are verifiably built on 
geziras. The second option, alluvial levees, not only provides a safe building ground, but in the case 
of active Nile branches, the settlements are directly linked to a water course, supplying fresh water 
and a transportation route. There is evidence for both settlement options from the earliest 
settlements in the region, as shown by the predynastic levee-settlements of Ezbet Qerdahi and 
Konaiset el-Sardusi near Buto (Wunderlich, von der Way, Schmidt 1989; Butzer 2002: 91). The 
levee-settlement will, over time, become the most common type of settlement in the Delta. 


4. The Bahr Nashart Water System and its Topographic Setting 

The hypothesis above suggested that the settlements were connected by a watercourse. Some former 
great Nile branches are today represented, at least in segments, in the form of modern, often unim- 
pressive, canals. In the eastern Delta, in the region of Tell el-Dab‘a/Avaris, the courses of the mod- 
ern Bahr Faqus and Bahr Didamun can be identified with sections of the course of the ancient 
Pelusiac branch (Bietak 1975: 81), which has been reconstructed in some parts with certainty based 
on hundreds of auger core drillings (Dorner 1992/3: 405; Dorner 1999, plan 1). Also, in the eastern 
Delta, the Bahr Muweis follows, in parts, the course of the ancient Tanitic branch (Bietak 1975: 
fig. 8 C). This raised the question as to whether the Bahr Nashart may, in parts, represent traces of 
an ancient watercourse. Since the early 20th century the Nashart system consists of two waterways: 
the Masraf Bahr Nashart, or in short simply Bahr Nashart, and to its east the former drain, the Mas- 
raf Nashart. While in the north of the study region, they run closely parallel to each other, separated 
in parts by only 50 m, in the south, between Nashart and Shabasia, they diverge quite substantially. 
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Figure 5. Approximate survey area, map of the atlas of Description de l'Égypte (Jacotin and Jomard 
(eds), 1828, fouille 36. If names of ancient sites in the survey area have changed, the currently used 
ones are added. 
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The earliest detailed map of the region, from the Description de l'Egypte (Fig. 5), shows a minor 
watercourse flowing roughly in the area of the Masraf Nashart drain, until about the location of 
Kom el-Gir. From here on it flows north in the same line as the modern parallel watercourses Bahr 
Nashart and Masraf Nashart. On the Description map, the watercourse branches off the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile south of El-Saffeh, modern Es-Safıya, just slightly southwest of Nashart. On the 
El-Falaki map of 1872, the watercourse, called Bahr Seif, takes the same course as the Bahr Nashart 
on the Description map, that is, west of the course of the drain. On a cadastral map from 1884 (Kafr 
Zayyat, 1:40.000) the name Nashart Canal appears for the first time. The watercourse is no longer 
a branch of the Rosetta branch, but emerges from the confluence of smaller canals much further 
south, just east of Basyun. Bietak's detailed discussion on the reconstruction of ancient Nile Delta 
branches, following Toussoun (1925), Ball (1942) and Shafei (1946) outlines some important 
methodological principles. These serve as both a helpful guide and a warning against overly simplis- 
tic attempts at drawing a connection between modern and ancient watercourses. They also shed 
light on some of the weaknesses of the hypothesis, which were immediately apparent. The guiding 
principle of ancient Nile branch reconstruction is elevation. Left and right of active Nile branches, 
alluvial levees formed as a result of larger sediment particles contained in the Nile flood waters being 
deposited close to the watercourse. Levees remain, even after a branch's activity ceases. Due to the 
intense modern use of the Delta, many of these features are, however, flattened. Nevertheless, they 
can remain detectable, albeit as only slight changes in elevation. Historic maps showing the Delta 
prior to intense transformation can provide valuable information. Note, for example, the promi- 
nent levees in the bottom right corner of Fig. 1, most likely associated with the Thermuthiatic 
branch of the Nile, or the features north of Kom Daba‘a-Shaba and Kom el-Gir on the Description 
de l'Égypte map on Fig. 5. These are marked as ‘dunes’, but auger coring was able to verify that they 
are the remains of ancient levees (Ginau et al. 2019: figs. 6 — 8, see also supplementary data Transect 
6). The traditional source are contour lines on topographic maps, where particular features such as 
elevated “tongues” form the basis for reconstruction of ancient water courses. 

For the study region, in a first step, an elevation map of sorts was created, based on topograph- 
ic information from the Survey of Egypt series from 1920s/30s (1:25.000), as shown in Fig.1. The 
Survey of Egypt maps contain two sorts of elevation information: contour lines, generally separated 
by 50cm in height, and elevation points given in decimeters, usually placed at a distance of about 
every 300-350m. Using these maps has advantages and disadvantages. The main advantage is that 
they document a historic landscape which has since been transformed by intense agriculture and 
development of towns and infrastructure. Particularly in the northern part of the Delta, many areas 
at the time of the creation of the maps had not yet been drained and cultivated, thus providing a 
glimpse of the more natural landscape. The main disadvantage is the level of accuracy. While this 
edition provides by far the greatest topographic detail of the historic maps, the level of resolution is 
coarse by current standards. What is immediately apparent, however, is that the Bahr Nashart is not 
flowing in an elevated area, but to the contrary, lies mostly in a wide and shallow depression. With 
no traces of levees on the surface, this seemed to fundamentally contradict the principle of fluvial 
sedimentation in the Nile Delta. As possible explanations strong morphological changes to the sur- 
face were considered. Levees are often flattened by human activity or can also become submerged 
under floodplain deposits, as has been demonstrated in the eastern delta (van Wesemael 1988, figs. 
4-5). This would explain the absence ofa visible continuous levee structure. As the area lies far north 


in the Delta, it was initially considered a possibility that the shallow depression had been created by 
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marine transgression. There were from the beginning, however, strong morphological arguments 


against considering the Bahr Nashart a remnant of an ancient branch. 


5. Dating of Sites 

The sites in the Bahr Nashart area are not only connected physically, but also connected by their 
dates. Only one site, Kom Asfar, was founded in the early 1st millennium BC. The remaining sites 
are either Ptolemaic foundations (Kom el-Gir) or were mostly founded in the Roman Period (see 
table 1). All sites existed in the Roman and Late Roman periods. The hypothesis was thus specified: 
the sites were potentially linked by an ancient Nile branch, which was active in the Roman and Late 


Roman period. 


KDS | KG | KAH KA KS KN | KA/ | SHO | SH. | NAS 


SHA UM 
A 
earliest R P R TIP R? P? R ? R R 


LR R 


latest LR/ LR/ LR/ LR/ LR/ LR/ LR/ | Med | Med | Med 
EI? EI? EI? EI EI? EI? EI? 


KDS-Kom el-Dab‘a Shaba; KG-Kom el-Gir; KAH-Kom Abu Heitan; KA-Kom Asfar; KS-Kom Saleh; KN-Kom No- 
weish; KA/SHA-Kom Ahmar/Shabasia; SHO-Esh Shoqa; SHA UMA-Shabas Umayyir; NAS-Nashart. 

TIP-Third Intermediate Period; P — Ptolemaic Period; R-Roman Period; LR — Late Roman Period; EI-Early Islamic 
Period; Med-Medieval Period. 


Table 1: Listing the dates of the sites, arranged from north to south, based on surface pottery and 
g g pottery 
pottery from the auger cores. The dates given refer to the evidence for the earliest and the latest ma- 
terial. 


Textual evidence can be added for the reconstruction of the regional waterscape in the Roman 
period. Ptolemy (mid 2nd century CE) describes the Thermuthiatic (Phermuthiatic) branch of the 
Nile as flowing east of Buto (Tell el-Fara‘in) and west of Xois (Sakha), which is precisely the region 
we are dealing with (Ptolemy, 4, 5, 48-50; Stückelberger/Graßhoff 2006: 435). Sakha (Xois) is just 
outside the map shown on Fig.1, 3.5km east of Masraa Nattaf, in the lower right corner. It lies thus 
just east of very prominent elevated ridges visible in the southeast of the survey area. This feature 
consists of two parallel levees flanking a central depression, which marks the former riverbed of a 
substantial Nile branch. This most likely represents the main Thermuthiatic branch. Its northern 
course is, however, less clear. Within the framework of the hypothesis, the suggested ancient branch 


in the area of the Bahr Nashart was considered a potential side branch of the main Thermuthiatic 
branch. 


6. Testing the Hypothesis 

A further weakness of the hypothesis was that the proposed branch could not account for the re- 
maining sites in the survey area. Numerous ancient sites lay beyond the “linear feature" (Fig. 1), 
which was, as will be demonstrated, effectively a scientific construct. In order to verify the hypoth- 


esis, a series of auger core transects were placed across the Bahr Nashart system, where, according 
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to the proposed theory, an ancient watercourse system and buried levees were located (Fig. 1; Ginau 
et al. 2019: figs. 7 and 8). The transects were oriented approximately west-east, extending from west 
of the modern Bahr Nashart system to the eastern side, and roughly perpendicular to the modern 
Bahr Nashart/Masraf Nashart courses and the presumed ancient water system. Their lengths were 
between 1.6 and 4.1 km. The southernmost transect, T 5, ran west-east approximately at the level 
of Kom Asfar and Kom Saleh, the middle transect, T 3, approximately at the level of Kom el-Gir, 
and transect T 4, placed the furthest north, ran approximately at the height of Kom el-Dab‘a-Shaba. 
All in all, these three transects encompassed 17 auger cores. In some cases, the transects could be 
linked with older cores executed by Wunderlich in the 1980s (Wunderlich 1989). An additional 
transect, T 2, was placed roughly south-north spanning the area between Buto and Kom el-Gir and 
could be connected to transect T 3. And a further transect, T 6, was placed in the northwest, start- 
ing just north of Kom Qalyah, running west-east, and then turning south, ending just northeast of 
Kom Sheikh Ibrahim (see Fig. 6 below, not shown on Fig. 1, as it lies just beyond the northern 
edge). It cuts two of the linear structures marked on the Description de l'Égypte map on Fig. 5, where 
a second site marked as Kom el-Gir is most likely to be identified with the site currently named 
Kom Sheikh Ibrahim. The auger cores of transects 3 — 5 reached depths between 8 and 16m below 
the surface. 

What emerged was evidence for numerous buried watercourses and associated levees, but dat- 
ing these features and connecting them with settlements remained a challenge. Most features inter- 
preted as ancient watercourses lay at great depths, with their bases between 7 and 11m below surface 
level, while the upper limit of the channels was often harder to define (Ginau et al. 2019: fig. 8). In 
transect 5, however, crucial stratigraphic information was provided by the fact that the watercourse 
lay below a peat layer, which had been dated by C14 to the 6th and 5th millennia BC by Wunder- 
lich in the 1980s. This watercourse thus was distinctly older than the settlements under discussion 
and of no relevance to the reconstruction of the landscape of the Graeco-Roman period. In the area 
of the northwestern transect 6, the levees, marked as ‘dunes’ on the Description de l'Egypte map (Fig. 
5), were still visible as subtle elevations on the surface. In the auger coring, a central riverbed could 
be clearly identified in the western levee (Ginau et al. 2019: fig. 8). This watercourse reached down 
very deep, about 17m below the surface, measuring from the top of the levee, or about 14m below 
sea level. It cut through the above-mentioned peat layer, and based on C14 dates and the connec- 
tion of its levee to Roman settlements, this channel can be shown to have been active in the Roman 
period (Ginau et al. 2019: 62). In short, great depth alone does not exclude a *late" (in this case 
Graeco-Roman) date. In auger core G 21, placed east of Kom el-Gir and marking the end of 
transect 2 (Ginau et al. 2019: figs. 7-8), another channel was reached which abutted Kom el-Gir. 
It was covered by thick layers of settlement debris with pottery, probably colluvium of the adjacent 
ancient settlement. Based on the auger core evidence, these two examples were the only channels 
whose activity could convincingly be argued to have been roughly contemporary with the settle- 
ments of the region. No case could be made for the proposed course of a channel linking the settle- 
ments shown on Fig. 1, as postulated by the hypothesis. The hypothesis seemed thus, for the area 
investigated, falsified. 


7. New Methods, New Results 
New insights were eventually provided by new methods, which had not yet been available at the 


outset of the project. Based on a cooperation with the German Air and Space Centre and the de- 
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partment of Geography of the Goethe University Frankfurt, we gained access to a DEM (digital 
elevation model) of the region based on TandemX satellite data. The high resolution of the eleva- 
tion data provided surprising results (Fig. 6). 
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Figure 6. Digital Elevation model based on TandemX satellite data. Reconstructed courses of an- 
cient river branches have been added in light blue, ancient settlements are added in purple (Ginau 


et al. 2019: fig. 5). 
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Numerous continuous elevated features, which were neither detectable with the naked eye in 
the landscape nor marked on historic maps, became visible. So far, the analysis of the TandemX 
data covers only the northern part of the area studied in the survey (northern half shown on Fig. 1) 
and will be discussed here. The southern half will follow in a separate publication. Understanding 
the settlement history of this low-lying area had been considered particularly difficult. On the one 
hand, the modern surface did not seem to provide any clues at all. On the other hand, this region 
displayed an enormous increase of settlements in the Graeco-Roman period, which were widely 
spread out (Wilson & Grigoropoulos 2009). What emerged was a system of numerous finely ram- 
ified branches, roughly all flowing in a southeastern-northwestern direction. The watercourses 
would often split into finer ones, occasionally reconnecting later, thus creating “islands” of different 
sizes. We do not know, however, whether these branches were contemporaneous or represent vari- 
ations of courses of different periods. Thus, the finely ramified system shown in Fig. 6 may be mis- 
leading, as it may conflate the systems of different time periods to one. Consequently, at one point 
in time, the system may have been less complicated. What was considered a single watercourse in 
the hypothesis are actually two roughly parallel watercourses, separated by about 2.5-6km. Of the 
sites emphasized in Fig. 1, Kom Abu Heitan, Kom Saleh and Kom Asfar are on the banks of the 
eastern channel C 2, whereas Kom el-Dab‘a-Shaba, Kom el-Gir, Kom Noweish and Kom Ahmar 
(Shabasia) lie on the western channel C 1. The section further south will not be discussed here (see 


Fig. 7). 
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8. Comparison of the Watercourse Suggested by the Hypothesis and the Watercourses Recon- 
structed Based on the TandemX DEM 

For comparative reasons, on Fig. 8 the results of the reconstruction of the ancient watercourses 
based on the TandemX digital elevation model (Fig. 6) have been placed on the elevation map based 
on the historic Survey of Egypt topographic data (Fig. 1). Of the four suggested larger ancient 
channels crossing the zone under investigation, the two central ones, C 1 and C 2 (see Fig. 8), will 
be discussed in greater detail in the following. This offers some insights into the relevance of the 
older topographic data of these sources. In particular, the relationship between modern 
watercourses and the reconstructed ancient ones will be addressed. Channel C 2 emerges from a 
distinct elevated tongue, visible on both the older topographic map and the digital elevation model. 
Therefore, reconstructing an ancient branch here was strongly suggested by the historic maps. The 
situation for channel C 1 is somewhat more complicated and the historic maps did not provide 
much guidance. The ancient course C 1 will be discussed in comparison to the watercourse 


suggested by the original hypothesis. 
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ee Kom Abu Heitan 


Figure 8. Reconstructed water courses shown as wide blue lines, for the northern part of the study 
region, based on the TandemX digital elevation model (Fig. 6). For comparative purposes, the map 
of Fig. 1 based on the Survey of Egypt maps, series 1920s/30s, 1:25,000, was used as a background. 


In general, the ancient channels correspond with short sections of different modern canals. In 
modern land use, the new canals combine and connect the routes of different ancient channels, 
"jumping" from one feature to the next. Parts of the lower course of the channel C 1, flowing north 
past Esh-Shabasia (Kom Ahmar) and Kom Noweish, correspond with the Bahr Nashart system 
(Fig. 8) and thus confirm the hypothesis. Past Kom Noweish, it continues due north and does not 
turn east, but slightly west. This correlates with an *old water" branch, creating a bulge in the Bahr 
Nashart, which on the Survey of Egypt maps of the 1920s/30s is named Bahr Abu Dukhan el-adim 
and Masraf Abu Dukhan. The course of C 1 does then not reconnect to the main Bahr Nashart 
branch, but swerves slightly west, and flows just east of Kom el-Gir. The ancient channel has been 
recently confirmed by a combination of an electrical resistance survey and auger coring adjacent to 
Kom el-Gir (Schiesd 2019; Altmeyer 2020; Altmeyer et al. 2021). Flowing north, past Kom Da- 
ba‘a-Shaba, its course is parallel to the Bahr Nashart system, about 2km west of it. North of Kom 
Daba‘a-Shaba, the course breaks up into four branches: One flows southwest, and then turns north- 
west, but cannot be followed very far. It will be not discussed here. From west to east we have at 
least three more branches, C 1.1, C 1.2 and C 1.3. Further very small ones are possible between C 
1.2 and C 1.3 and east of C 1.3. The branches C 1.2 and C 1.3 both have levees visible even today 
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and were cut by the transect 6 (Ginau et al. 2019 fig. 7). C 1.2 flows past Kom Sheikh Ibrahim, C 
1.1 splits again into two arms, the western one flowing past Kom Qalyah, and south of Kom el- 
Arab the two join again. Notably, north of Kom el-Daba‘a Shaba, none of these ancient channels 
can be correlated with modern canals. When the detailed Survey of Egypt maps were compiled in 
the 1920s/30s, this area was not yet intensely cultivated and no fine network of fresh water canals 
had been established between the Bahr Nashart system and the Ibtu canal to the west. Channel C 
2 conforms in large parts to the modern Ruweina canal. This is the case in the section between El- 
Hamra and Kafr el-Gedid. North of Kafr el-Gedid it splits off into two branches, C 2.1 flowing 
west, C 2.2 continuing north. C 2.1 splits again after about 1.5 km, with the western branch C 
2.1.1 equalling today's Safti Canal, flowing past El-Waraq towards Kom Saleh and Kom Asfar. 
Here the channel turns north, flowing past Kom Abu Heitan. This section cannot be correlated 
with any modern canal. Its eastern branch, C 2.1.2, continues due north, essentially along the lines 
of the Ruweina canal, then rejoining again with the branch C 2.2 north of Tida. The eastern 
branch, C 2.2, leaving the course of the Ruweina canal, flows north to Kafr Tida and passes Bureid/ 
Kom el-Moghazi. No modern canal conforms to this section. At this point it turns slightly east, a 
curve roughly equal to that taken by the very small modern Sifsaf canal. The ancient channel C 2.2 
then turns west again, conforming to the course of the large Tirat Mit Yazid canal. Flowing past 
Tida, the sections (C 2.1.2 and C 2.2) join briefly again, before splitting off into two parts southeast 
of Kom Sidi Salem. The western branch C 2.2.1 flows south and then west of Kom Sidi Salem and 
the eastern branch C 2.2.2 flows northeast of Kom Sidi Salem. In both cases modern canals run the 
same course, in the case of the western C 2.2.1 it is a very small canal for which no name is provided 
on the Survey of Egypt maps. In the case of the eastern branch C 2.2.2 it is the Tirat Mit Yazid. 


9. Conclusion 

The ancient Delta landscape needs to be conceptualized as a world not just of large branches, but 
of many medium and smaller ones. As not even all courses of the main branches of the Delta have 
to date been reconstructed, the focus generally remains on the larger ones. This practice is rein- 
forced by the use of ancient written sources, which only list, by name, the main branches. The de- 
velopment of the original regional hypothesis of one branch linking a group of ancient settlements 
was framed by thinking in terms of the "large branch theory". While linear developments remain a 
fitting model of settlement distribution in the delta, one has to reconceptualize lines differently. 
Lines can be less organized and straightforward as a single river branch, but more tangled and com- 
plex. Such a ramified network of minor branches, as shown for this part of the delta, can, however, 
provide the backbone for the settling of an entire region. The close connection between settlements 
and channels is confirmed. All settlements are located on levees of branches - it is the fact that these 
branches break up into smaller ones and spread out over such a wide area that explains the extensive 
distribution of ancient settlements. The period when this system was active is tentatively dated to 
the Graeco-Roman period. As this period is very long (late 4th century BCE — 7th century CE) we 
must assume changes of the water system within it, which we as of yet cannot grasp. Notably Buto 
(Tell el-Fara‘in) seems to be disconnected from this network. How the large Graeco-Roman settle- 
ment of Buto dealt with this is not clear. Was the city connected via an artificial canal to an active 
branch? This raises the basic question of the extent of human intervention in the creation of this 


system. 
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Abstract 

In October 2017, Ain Shams University started the scientific mission to excavate Arab Al-Hisn. In 
April 2018, a royal platform was found for a throne chapel of Ramesses II, which was often used 
throughout the Ramesside period. This throne chapel was used not only as an audience hall of the 
king but also most probably as ceremonial chapel for the royal celebrations of the king, such as the 
ceremony of the king's coronation and the Heb-Sed festival. We uncovered also the floor and walls 
of the throne chapel, which is characterized by a floor tiled with mud bricks. 


gaik 
حفائر فى عرب الحصن. في أبريل 2018 » تم العثور على‎ bal 2017 بدأت بعثة جامعة عين شمس العلمية في أكتوير‎ 
site الرصامسة. ام التعدام‎ u زي كانت‎ A مس‎ dips مسرن‎ dila dass 
مثل‎ e العرش هذه ليس فقط كقاعة جمهور للملك ولكن أيضًا على الأرجح كمقصورة شعائرية للاحتفالات الملكية للملك‎ 
مراسم تتويج الملك وعيد اليوبيل (حب سد). كما اكتشفنا أرضية وجدران مقصورة العرش الذي يتميز بأرضية مبلطة بالطوب‎ 
اللبن.‎ 
1. Introduction un 
The most important ancient city of Heliopolis ®9 (/wnw) lost its political and religious role since 
the Roman Period, and its antiquities were destroyed during the following ages. Since the beginning 
of the 20th century the scientific excavations and researches have been carried out at Heliopolis by 
E. Schiaparelli's excavations (1903-1906) to uncover the city and its temple, then William Flinders 
Petrie ( Petrie, 1915), and the Egyptian Antiquities Authority مصلحة الأثار المصرية‎ from the 
1950s to the 1970s. There was a mission of the Faculty of Archaeology, Cairo University directed 
by Abdel-Aziz Saleh in the 1980s (Saleh 1981-1983) and Dietrich Raue wrote his doctoral thesis 
about Heliopolis and its temple (Raue 1999). Since 2012, Raue directed a joint Egyptian-German 
mission to excavate the area of the ancient temple of Re in Heliopolis. 

In October 1st 2017, Ain Shams University — which is a geographical part of the ancient 
city of Heliopolis — started the scientific mission to excavate Arab Al-Hisn in the northwest part 
of the ancient temple of Re in Heliopolis (Figs. 1-3). This led to reviving interest in this site, as one 
of the most important scientific projects to promote Egyptian heritage, the environment and the 
adjacent community. 

The site of Arab Al-Hisn in Matareya is the only site remaining next to the obelisk of Senusert 
1 of the ancient city of Heliopolis. The results of the excavations in Arab Al-Hisn in the first season 
were very promising. The work has revealed the remains of a palace from the Ramesside period, 
which was built starting in the reign of King Ramesses II started its construction. The excavation 
also revealed many additions to it in the following dynasties. This paper deals with the most 
important discovery of Arab Al-Hisn in the excavation work in 2018, that is the throne hall of 


Ramesses II in his ceremonial palace, which is connected to the temple of Re. 
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Figure 1. The Temple of Re at Heliopolis with area of the work highlighted in red (after Ashmawy 
and Raue 2015: 10). 


2. Excavations in 2018-9 


Figure 4: Plan of excavation area from 
2017 to 2019. 
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On Thursday, April 19, 2018, the Mission completed the excavation work in sector 4 “Squares 5a- 
b’ (Figs. 4-5). After we had removed the first layer of ovens remains dating to the Third 
Intermediate Period, we discovered a limestone block, which is the first step of a staircase consisting 


of five steps (Fig. 6). 


Figure 6. The first day of the uncovering of the throne platform. 


The work was continued to uncover this staircase fully and the related building from the 
southern side, to find its limits and understand its architectural form in ‘Square 5a’. We were able 
to uncover the largest part of a podium or platform of a throne chapel which was reached by the 
staircase of five steps. However, the digging season ended at the end of April 2018, and we returned 
to complete the excavation on 1st October of the same year. The Mission's priority, for the autumn 
2018 season was to complete the uncovering of the royal platform and to document it, to specify 
how it was used, as well as its history. 

After completing the cleaning of the square from the weeds as well as removing the sand layer, 
which had been placed on top of the features at the end of the previous season to cover and secure 


the site, work proceeded. Firstly, the walls that were found in the previous season were cleared, then 
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the limestone platform was completely uncovered and the surrounding area was cleaned from all 
sides. 

Regarding the limestone platform, the southern side was cleaned directly behind it, with the 
aim of reaching its southern edge. In addition the northern edge that represents the staircase to 
ascend to it, as well as its western and eastern edges (Figs. 7-8) were also found; and during that part 
of the excavation, a group of broken stone blocks were found, possibly original parts of the platform 
itself, but they were in a destroyed condition. 


Figure 8. The throne chapel from the south. 


Figure 7. The throne chapel, with unas 


staircase, walls and lower door lintels. 


After completing the cleaning over and around the platform and making sure that there was 
no extension to its southern side, we can say that the platform was laying directly against the back 
wall of the throne chapel on the southern side. 

Work continued on the western side of the platform and we found its western edge, which is 
a single big limestone block that forms the left side of the platform; it was found lying down on its 
left side on the ground and separated from the platform. The block was returned to its original state 
at the left side of the platform. While we were bringing the limestone block to its original position 
at the left side of the platform, some important aspects of the chapel were noted: firstly, we reached 
directly to the floor of the throne chapel, which was made of mud brick (each brick with the 
dimensions 20 x 40cm) and they were joined together by sandy mortar (Fig. 9); secondly, the 
platform is filled with sand between the limestone sides of the platform, and then it was tiled with 
limestone slab-tiles on top of the sand; thirdly, we found a hole or pit — 20cm in diameter and 
50cm deep — in the north corner of the platform, which was filled with sand as well. We thought 
that it should be a pit for foundation deposits, but we did not found anything except the sand. We 
decided to postpone the work for the next season, in order to carry out a more extensive 
examination and survey, in order to know more about the pit without damaging the floor of the 
platform; fourthly, a thin layer of sand was located under the platform that spread to the rest of the 
hall that joined the mud bricks together. 


Figure 9. Mud brick floor of the throne chapel. 
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The dimensions of the platform are as follows: width from east to west is 324cm; length from 
north to south is 195cm; height of the platform is 52cm. The five steps of the stairs from which to 
climb to the platform on the northern side have a width of 73cm for each one. The method of 
building the platform can be visualized through four stages as follows: 

1. The long stone blocks were placed at the north, east and west sides of the platform; the southern 
side was the back wall of the hall and they made the form of a rectangular box, oriented to the 
cardinal points and facing north. 

2. This rectangular box was filled with mixed sand and rubble consisting of broken small stones, in 
order to make the foundations of the platform floor. 

3. Tiles of relatively large stone blocks were laid on the top of this sand rubble to make the floor of 
the platform. 

4. After the completion of the construction of the platform, a separate five-step staircase was 


prepared and added to the middle of the platform’s northern side. 


We continued the cleaning of the whole area of the chapel to reach the level of the mud-brick 
floor of the chapel, and we found the rest of the floor of the platform compartment in a very good 
condition. This floor had been made of mud brick tiles, tightly compacted below and around the 
platform. These tiles were topped by a thin layer of fine sand. The floor — especially in the northern 
area of the platform ladder — was apparently covered with white stucco, the remains of which are 
clear to see, but the material has been erased due to the rise of the groundwater and the muddy floor. 
Each mud brick is about 40cm in length and 20cm in width. 

Sand was used to pave the floors and fill the spaces between the bricks, thus creating a level 
surface. This layer of sand also preserves the integrity of the buildings and ensures their continuity. 
But what is remarkable in the area surrounding the platform is that this floor, which is tiled with 
mud-bricks, has been reused, as is shown through a group of circular pits that were cut into the 
floor, and which include the remains of burnt material. These circular pits were used as circular 
ovens. These ovens were distributed, in separate areas of the floor, especially in the northern and 
eastern sides of the platform. 

After the completion of work in Squares 5 a-b, the floor of the chapel, which demonstrated 
accurate engineering planning, was exposed, as the door sills led to rooms and corridors separated 
by walls that were 120cm wide. The clearest example of these walls is the wall to the east of the 
platform that has a north-south axis, leads 220 cm from the platform and is connected to the back 
wall of the platform; the back wall runs east-west. 

Outside the eastern wall we found six lower door thresholds (Fig. 10) and it is clear that all of 
these door thresholds are connected to the platform of ceremonies located in the same square. 
Together they show the pathway of the king as he entered the podium and then the route of his 
exit from it. Each door threshold, which is 1.66 m wide, has a simple door axis hole for, most 
probably, a wooden door (Fig. 11). 

The north and east area need more excavation to clear the rest of the pathways, galleries and 


rooms that connect to the royal ceremonial chapel. 
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Figure 10. The throne chapel walls and door thresholds. 


za OSa 


Figure 11. One of the door thresholds. 


3. Discussion 

A parallel of this throne chapel/room is that of Merenptah’s palace in Memphis (Fisher 1921; 
Fisher 1924), and that of Ramesses II in the Ramesseum in Thebes. This unique throne chapel of 
Ramesses II was used not only as an audience hall of the king but also, most probably, as a 
ceremonial chapel for the royal celebrations of the king, such as the ceremony of the king's 
coronation and the Heb-Sed festival that was already celebrated since the first dynasty (Figs. 12-13). 
The royal chapel at Heliopolis can be considered the first of its kind discovered there from the New 
Kingdom. The area of the ceremonial palace may have witnessed important incidents of ancient 
Egyptian history during the reigns of King Ramesses II, Ramesses IV and Ramesses IX according 


to dating evidence from the excavations. 
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Figure 12. Ebony label of King Den, 
First Dynasty showing the throne 


platform at the Sed-festival. 
Figure 13. King Merenptah in his throne chapel, 


from Memphis (Petrie 1909, P1.2). 
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Appendix: Catalogue of artefacts from the excavations 
Although the royal platform of the throne chapel of Ramesses II was the main find of our 
excavation, during the four seasons of our mission (autumn 2017, spring and autumn 2018 and 
spring 2019) we also found many small artefacts and objects that will be published in full later, but 
are presented here to complete the archaeological record. 


Autumn 2017 
Figures 14a-c: The lower part of a limestone statuette of a scribe, with a male head in profile incised 


on the base; it was found behind the four destroyed statues of Ramesses II in Square 5d , that formed 
the entrance to the ceremonial palace of Ramesses II. 


Figures 15a-b: bronze coin of Roman date. 


I. 


Spring 2018 


Figures 16a-c: heart amulet of Pa-?; Ramesside period, found in Square 5b. 
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Figures 17a-c: Lower part of an alabaster statue of Ramesses II as a child, in the south-west part of 
Square 4c (under publication in the Festschrift of Regina Schulz). 


Figure 18: Three fragments of the lower part of a painted limestone stele with a relief of a family 
prayer to Ptah, from the south of Square 5a. Figure 19: Part of an offering table. 


Figure 18. Figure 19. 


Figures 20a-f: Limestone blocks with hieroglyphic inscriptions including the name and Horus title 
of Ramesses II. An inhabitant of Arab Al-Hisn told us about some stone blocks that were buried by 
antiquities robbers many years ago in sector 10 (Square 8g). 
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Figures 21a-d: Terracotta figures of a human head, a dog, a cat and a cobra. 


Figure 22: Painted limestone fragment of a cobra head. 
Figure 23: Fired clay face-plate with portrait of a man. 


8 ظ ظ ظ 3ظ 5 5 5 5 : a.‏ 


Autumn 2018 
Figure 24: Debris was removed in squares 4c-d behind the four destroyed statues of Rameses Il and 
revealed two limestone walls, between which there was an entrance to a room with a mud-brick 


floor. It contained a column fragment and a basin. 
NE EEE Ex 
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Figure 25a-c: Part of an octagonal column in square 4d. 


Figure 27: Two limestone blocks were inscribed with a text naming Amenemhet, the architect of 


the monuments of Ramesses II in Matareya. Parts of five lines of hieroglyphs were preserved. 
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Figure 28: A small mud-brick room with a water 
container made of fired mud brick, that dates to 


the Third Intermediate Period/Late Period, in square 7a 
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Spring 2019 


Figures 29a-c: A square limestone basin full of sand and with a pottery jar in its north-east corner, 


in square 5b. 


Figure 30: Model of a votive chapel/temple gateway, 
found behind the destroyed statues of Ramesses II, 


in square 5d. 


Figures 31a-b: Lower part of a ‘slipper’ coffin (restored by Mohamed Waheed), found behind the 
throne platform in square 6a. 


Figure 32: The mud-brick floor uncovered, in the front courtyard of the Ramesses II ceremonial 
palace, in front of his statues, squares 4e-f and 5e-f. 
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General finds from various squares and different seasons 


Figures 33a-c: Painted pottery jar and sherds. 


pes of pottery jars and sherds. 


Figures 34a-s: examples of many ty 
a. c. 


b. 
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Figures 35a-b: Fragments of coloured pigments. 


"am 
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Figures 39a-c: Scarabs from the Ramesside period. 
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Figures 44a-b: Fragments of glass and copper alloy tools. 


Figure 46: Faience fragment with part of a cartouches of Ramesses. 
Figure 47: Mould of Bes amulet with modern positive. 
Figure 48: Unfinished limestone cobra. 
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Abstract 


While the famous temple of Bastet has been the focus of research for many years, little attention 
was paid to the surrounding area in Bubastis. To gain further knowledge about the integration of 
the temple into the city, the area in front of the entrance of the temple (Area A), once the endpoint 
of a dromos, leading from the city in the east to the temple of Bastet in the west, became the main 
focus of the Tell Basta-Project, a German-Egyptian mission (University Wuerzburg / Ministry of 
Antiquities). Our excavations revealed a built-up area dating from the Saite to the Ptolemaic Period 
and 2 Roman open court. 


ملخص 
بالرغم من أن معبد باستت الشهير كان محور البحث لسنوات عديدة» لم يتم الأهتمام بشكل كبير لمنطقة سور في 
بوباستيس. 

وذلك الأهتمام كان مهم لاكتساب مزيد من المعرفة حول اندماج المعبد في المدينة» وهى المنطقة الواقعة أمام مدخل 
المعبد (المنطقة |( c‏ التي كانت ذات يوم نقطة نهاية دروموسء المؤدية من المدينة في الشرق إلى معبد باستت في غرب» 
Wuerzburg /‏ وهو ما أصبح التركيز الرئيسي لمشروع البعثة الاثرية في تل بسطة» وهي بعثة ألمانية مصرية (جامعة 
وزارة الآثار). كشفت الحفريات التي أجريناها عن منطقة مبانى تعود إلى فترة العصر الصاوى حتى العصر البطلمي 
وفناء مفتوح من العصر الرروماني. 


1. Introduction 
Tell Basta, the site of the ancient city of Bubastis, one of the most important cities of Lower Egypt 
since the 4th millennium BCE, is located in the south-eastern Delta, close to the Pelusiac Nile 
branch (Lange et al. 2016: 377-392; Ullmann et al. 2019: 185-199). Today, more than 50ha of its 
territory is preserved close the south-eastern edge of Zagazig, the modern capital of the province 
Sharqiya. The famous temple of the lioness goddess Bastet, the main local deity of the time, 
attracted the attention of Greek historians like Herodotus and early travellers alike and led to the 
first systematic epigraphic documentation of its reliefs by Edouard Naville from 1887-1888 
(Naville 1891, 1892). In the following decades, the temple became the focus of scholarly attention 
and excavations (Lange et al. 2016: 377-380; Lange-Athinodorou 2019a 5-11; Lange- 
Athinodorou 2019b, 3-4; Ullmann et al. 2019: 185-186), while its surroundings were mostly 
neglected, despite the presence of towering mountains of mudbricks close to the temple (Naville 
1891: pLII) that bear witness to the existence of a flourishing city, of which the temple was an 
essential but by no means isolated part. 

Only Labib Habachi, during his work at Tell Basta in 1943, cleared a small area of 25 by 15m 


directly to the east of the temple to gain a view of its entrance layout. Here, he discovered a 
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pavement of limestone slabs and a pedestal of limestone blocks with fragments of a column of pink 
granite nearby. He interpreted his finds as the remains of a Roman temple (Habachi 1957: 93-94). 
In order to gain a more detailed insight into the connection between city and temple, excavations 
of the Tell Basta-Project started in the area of Habachi's earlier work, subsequently extending to the 
south, east and west. Another starting point was the description of the city of Bubastis by the Greek 
historian Herodotus who provides us with a vivid picture of the ancient city in his time (ca. 450 
BCE, 2nd part of the 27th Dynasty), saying: ^T he temple is a square, each side measuring a furlong. 
A road, paved with stone, of about three furlongs length leads to the entrance, running eastward 
through the market place, towards the temple of Hermes; this road is about four hundred feet wide, 
and bordered by trees reaching to heaven. Such is the temple." (Hist. II, 138; Wilson 2015: 208- 
09). According to Herodotus' description, the main street of the city, the Dromos, would have 
crossed the area (labelled Area A) in front of the temple entrance (Lange-Athinodorou 2019a: 549- 
51). Thus, it seemed promising to look for possible remains of the Dromos there (Fig. 1). 
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Figure 1. The site of Bubastis/Tell Basta, with a georeferenced version of Wilkinson’s map. 
(Image © Tell Basta Project). 


2. Excavations in Area A (Fig. 2) 

Area À, covering the court in front of the first pylon, would have been well situated within the yet 
unidentified enclosure wall. Recent geophysical investigations proved the existence of canals 
surrounding the temple at a distance of about 10m from the main temple house, making a 
reconstruction of the enclosure wall difficult with the canals so close by (Lange-Athinodorou et al. 
2019; Lange-Athinodorou 2021: 78-79). The Pylon, built either of stone or of mudbrick and 
revetted with slabs of stone, was completely dismantled in antiquity without leaving any trace. 
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(Plan © Tell Basta Project). 


During the excavation, the following sub-divisions were established: 


1.: The paved open court (A/I) 

2.: The Dromos area (A/II) 

3.: The buildings to the north of the Dromos (A/III) 
4.: The buildings to the south of the Dromos (A/IV) 


2.1. The paved open court (A/I) (Fig. 3) 

In his excavations in 1943, Labib Habachi discovered a building of fired bricks with parts of its 
pavement still in place. He also mentions the existence of a column of red granite next to the 
building, as well as a pedestal built of limestone blocks. A number of small objects found during the 
clearance of the building led him to date the construction to the Roman period (Habachi 1957, 93- 
94, pl. XXIV). This pedestal, together with the column which was broken into several pieces, was 
still in situ at the beginning of our excavation. The area further to the south and north was covered 
by debris from the earlier excavations of Edouard Naville and Labib Habachi. 
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Figure 3: Area A/I-A/III. (Plan © Tell Basta-Project). 


At the beginning of our work, it became clear that the pedestal was aligned to the main axis 
of the temple of Bastet, i.e. to the axis of the Dromos of the temple (cf. Fig. 3, 4). Therefore, the 
initial excavation began with a re-opening of the area cleared by Habachi, (grid V/2, W/2, cf. Fig.3). 
Here, at 4.57-5.23m/asl, a floor level of limestone slabs [101] came to light, continuing into V/3- 
W/3 and U/2-U/3 and further on in the still unexcavated area to the south and west. The excavated 
part of the limestone floor measured 17.60 by 12.53m. The slabs were mostly rectangular, 
measuring between 1.59-1.54 by 0.87-0.77m with an average thickness of 5cm. To the north, the 
buildings of area A/III bordered the pavement (cf. below). Due to destruction, the pavement ended 
abruptly at half the height of the limestone pedestal and did not continue further to the east. A 
parallel can be found at Graeco-Roman Hermopolis Magna: Here, the Dromos, referred to in 
Greek papyri as the “Dromos of Hermes" and being the main south-north-oriented street of the 
city, was also made of limestone slabs with a foundation of sand and gypsum (Spencer 1989, 34- 
35, 74-75). Another example exists at Soknopaiou Nesos, where an elevated dromos made of 
limestone slabs, accessible by stairways, was excavated to the south of the temple (Davoli 2010: 57 
Fig. 1, 61 Fig. 4, 63-67; Capasso & Davoli 2012: 83-109; cf. also Rondot 2004: 145, 202; 
Lehmann 2019: 47, 376). 

The rectangular pedestal itself was a construction of six rectangular blocks of limestone with 
a maximum size of 2.12 by 1.02m. It consisted of four north-south oriented blocks arranged as a 
square and covered on top by two blocks that were aligned to the east-western orientation of the 
axis of the Dromos. The best preserved side was the northern side with a maximum length of 
3.13m. The limestone blocks were situated on a base of five layers of fired bricks on 4.95 m/asl of 
at least 20 headers with a maximum size of 25 by 7cm. Two more rows of bricks protruded from 
the western side of the monument at 4.95m/asl. These were probably reused bricks, coming from 


the building directly to the north (unit 7, cf. below). 
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Figure 4. Limestone pedestal and dromos. Figure 5. Water conduit A/I [112]. 


View to the east. (Photographs © Tell Basta Project). 


The limestone pedestal was probably the base for the above mentioned column found in its 
vicinity. In that case, the whole construction was probably a single column monument with a statue 
or a votive on top, a typical element of open courts in Roman cities and temples (Jordan-Ruwe 
1995: 124-202; ThesCrA 2005, 405). A relation between the single-column monument and the 
pavement (seemingly the pavement of such an open court), therefore seems very probable, although 
the question of the dating of the whole ensemble is difficult, especially as the area was cleared before 
by Habachi. 

At the southern part of area A/L, i.e. the northern side of U/3-W/3, the slabs were partly 
removed in antiquity to install a water conduit [112] (4.93—4.16m/asl) (Fig. 5). The conduit was 
0.62m wide and 1.10m deep and built of fired bricks; it was excavated up to a length of 13.70m. 
To conserve the even appearance of the white pavement, the surface was patched up with lime 
mortar after the installation of the conduit, showing that the courtyard was still in use at this time. 
Only the easternmost part was preserved, revealing its construction, consisting of straight walls and 
a levelled floor, covered by a vaulted roof. The walls were covered with white plaster. Interestingly, 
in the same place, a short length of the conduit was also covered with three fragments of limestone 
slabs. One of those is a fragment of a tombstone and still bears a Greek epitaph. Based on its 
palaeography, the tombstone dates into the early 1st century CE. At the time of its re-use it was 
already around 300 years old (cf. the chronology discussion below and table 1). 

Directly to the south-east of the water conduit a structure of fired bricks came to light. The 
almost square structure [127] of 1.84 by 2.20m on 5.57-5.10m/asl was built of five layers of bricks 
of 24 by 14cm. White plaster was used as mortar for the brick construction and still partly 
surrounds the structure. On its eastern side, a thin layer of light grey to black ashes ([128] at 5.25m/ 
asl) was observed, most probably deriving from a domestic usage of the area in a later period. 
Directly on the eastern side at 5.47m/asl, the upper part of a statue of a Ramesside king of pink 
granite came to light. The fact that this fragment was found lying on some fired bricks scattered 
over the area shows that it was dumped here in a later period. Its original location was either in the 
temple of Bastet or an annex temple. 

[127] is part of a larger unit of a largely destroyed construction of fired bricks. The floor 
immediately to the east of it, at 4.94-4.9 1 m/asl, was covered with a layer of tightly packed limestone 
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chippings [130]. Of this split layer, an area of 5.0 by 4.30m was excavated; it probably continues 
further to the south. [130] might have been the foundation of a floor paved with limestone slabs. 

A north-south oriented wall M1 of 3.82m length and 0.82m width lay at the eastern side of 
[130] at 5.53-5.13m/asl. At its northern and southern ends, the wall turned to the east and 
continued another 2.10 m (northern end) before breaking off or disappearing after 1.33m under 
wall M27 of Area A/IV (southern end). M1 was made of fired bricks in the shape of quarter sections 
of a circle, mostly arranged in a pattern that resembles the herringbone principle of wall building 
(Spencer 1979: Pl. 8). Two rows of each eight bricks (headers, max. 34 by 20cm) were still 
preserved. 

The above described shaped bricks were originally used to build columns, a typical 
construction of the Roman period. Remains of such a column [108] and three courses of a collapsed 
wall of fired bricks [109] were found 4.45m south-west of M1 at a height of 5.78-5.14m/asl. What 
was still preserved of the column measured 0.66 by 0.54m. The collapsed wall consisted of a lower 
layer of three rows of headers (max. 26 by 6cm) still bearing remains of a thick lime mortar. Fired 
bricks and pieces of limestone were found scattered around. 

Summing up area A/I remains of several structures made of fired bricks and equipped with 
columns of the same material are preserved here. Columns of shaped bricks were also found for 
example in Late Roman buildings at Ismant el-Kharab, Nag el-Hagar (Ed-Din & Jaritz 1984: 28- 
9, pl. VIb; Bowen 2002: 71-2) and Luxor (Legrain 1917: 73, pl. 3; Daressy 1920: 172; Lacau 1934: 
18). The water conduit may have been connected with the brick structures as fired bricks were 


mainly used in features exposed to certain strains, like an extensive use of water. 


2.2. The Dromos area (ANTT) 

Further excavations on the projected axis of the dromos to the east towards the area of the ancient 
city revealed that limestone slabs were not preserved any more east of square W/2. In fact, the grid 
squares in question (Y/2 and Z/2) showed a heavily disturbed stratigraphy with no remains of 
buildings. The finding of two triad statues of the Ramesside period, on a layer of Late Roman- 
Roman pottery mixed with some Ptolemaic ceramic material underlines the fact that this place 
suffered from severe destruction in late antiquity. The location of a number of quartzite and granite 
blocks discovered in the near vicinity of the southernmost preserved wall of house unit A/III.6a 
north of the dromos area A/II (cf. below) is most probably the result of the same activity. 

As said above, no more remains of the stone-paved dromos, described by Herodotus, were 
found in this area. At 5.99-5.48m/asl however, a lens of 4.0 by 1.48m of densely packed limestone 
chips with mud and yellowish sand came to light in the eastern part of Y/2. The level of [203] is 
just above the level of the remains of the dromos to the west [101] at 5. 14m/asl (max.) and almost 
identical with the construction level III in trench TS2 in Area A/IV dating into the early Ptolemaic 
Period (cf. below). A few limestone fragments of this layer still contained reliefs with royal 
iconography, obviously coming from the deconstruction of temple architecture. Whether the layer 
has anything to do with the construction of the dromos or otherwise dates from the same period as 
level III in TS2 is unclear, however, as the fragments are too small to allow any precise dating. 

At a height 3.53m/asl yellowish Pleistocene sands, the surface of the Gezira, appeared (Lange- 
Athinodorou et al. 2019, 4; Ullmann et al. 2019, 190, 195 fig. 6, 196-197). A find of limestone 


chippings reaching down into the gezira-sand shows that this area was deeply excavated and 
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reworked in antiquity, after the dromos had lost its function. Its stone material was removed and 
transported elsewhere. 

In order to further study the building history of the dromos, the east-west oriented trench TS1 
of 8.70 by 3.85m was created to the immediate east of the last preserved limestone slabs in W/1 and 
X/1. The upper stratigraphy revealed a few tumbled mud bricks and several muddy sand layers of 
aeolian and fluvial origin showing that this place lay open for some time after the removal of the 
dromos pavement. The associated pottery dated into the Late Roman, Roman and Ptolemaic 
period. At a height of 4.72-4.50m/asl, a layer of densely packed limestone chips came to light, 
followed by the remains of two north-south oriented massive mud brick walls TS1-Mland TS1- 
M2 (width: 2.67m max. at 4.21 m/asl), situated on a layer of domestic waste, containing ashes, 
animal bones and sherds of cooking pots. The pottery of the deeper levels dates mostly to the Late 
Dynastic period (27th-30th Dynasty) with some sherds from the Third Intermediate Period in the 
deepest levels reached so far. At 2.42m/asl, Gezira sand appeared, indicating that the top of the 
original building ground had already been reached. Especially noteworthy is the finding of a small 
lens with fragments of fine polished remains of broken faience vessels or figurines at 4.57-4.30m/ 
asl [TS1.S6], some still showing traces of a cartouche of a king ššnk mrj-jmn from the 22nd 
Dynasty (Fig. 6). Unfortunately, the fragments were not associated with any kind of context other 
than the above described fillings. As the pottery of this level is from a much later period, we have 
to assume that the fragments ended up in the layer as waste or filling material of silty-mud and sand 
to create a levelled ground for new buildings in the Ptolemaic Period. It is probable that those items 
originally belonged to a temple deposit or even came from a tomb (Lange 2010: 19-20). 


vite 


Figure 6: Faience fragments with decoration and the cartouche of ssnk mrj-jmn. 
(Photographs © Tell Basta-Project). 


2.3 The buildings to the north of the Dromos (Area A/TIT) 

The northern part of Area A is occupied by large house structures built of mud brick. Only a rela- 
tively small part was excavated due to the closeness of the area to a modern government installation. 
Although the floor plan of those buildings is difficult to reconstruct, it seems that two main house 
units and two construction phases (Unit A/III.7, A/III.6, A/III.6a) are identifiable. 


2.3.1 Unit A/IIL 7 (Fig. 7) 

This building unit abuts the limestone pavement and column monument. Only the southern part 
has been excavated so far. The floor plan showed a sequence of rectangular, north-south oriented 
rooms built of unfired mud bricks. The best preserved was the easternmost room R1 of 5.94 by 
2.48m. Its eastern wall M2 was found at a preserved height of 6.28-5.34m/asl and was 1.22m wide. 


It ran 8.60m from south to north and continued into the still unexcavated area further north. 
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Figure 7. House Unit A/III.7. 
View to the south-west. 


(Photograph O Tell Basta Project). 


As is obvious from its thickness in comparison with the other walls of Unit 7 (cf. below), M2 
also functioned as the outer wall of the house unit itself, preserved in three layers of mostly headers 
(max. 36 by 18cm). 

To the south, the entrance of the room is still clearly visible: the southern wall M3 at 5.93m/ 
asl has a length of 1.60m and a width 0.94m. This wall runs from the southern end of M2 in a 90? 
angle from east to west and ends 1.0 m before reaching M3, creating a gap for the doorway of a size 
of 1.03m. At the height of 5.82m/asl, a limestone block of 26.5 by 24cm with a hole for the door 
hinge was found still in situ at the southern end of MÁ, further confirming the reconstruction of 
the entrance to the room. A single fired brick at the south-western corner of M3 shows the rein- 
forcement of those parts of the house that were exposed to increased wear with materials of a greater 
durability than mud bricks, a practice known from a multitude of other examples like staircases or 
wall niches (cf. at Tell el-Dab'a: Lehmann 2019a: 178, 232; also: Spencer 1979: 141). Remains of 
slightly earlier walls were preserved directly to the south of M3 (cf. below). 

The western wall of the room consisted of M4 with a maximum width of 0.64m and a length 
of 5.46m. It ran parallel to M2 and was preserved from 5.92-6.26 m/asl. M4 consisted mostly of 
stretchers (max. 28 by 9cm). The southern end of MÁ lying next to the entrance door was reinforced 
with fired bricks as well. The northern wall of the room M5 at 6.59m/asl could only be partially 
excavated; it was a massive wall of east-west orientation which probably continues with a length of 
10m to the west. The bricks of M5 changed in an irregular fashion between stretchers and headers 
with dimensions similar to those of M3. 

The main feature of room R1 were the remains of a floor in the south-eastern corner paved 
with fired bricks of small dimensions (max. 18 by 12cm) at 5.91m/asl [501], measuring 1.46 by 
0.56m. The room was filled with heaps of pottery from the Ptolemaic and Roman period [505], 
L1-5, as well as broken fired bricks and fragments of limestone blocks, showing that the room was 
used as a waste disposal area probably after the house was abandoned. 

Adjacent to the west was room R2 with a size of 5.05 by 3.31m, enclosed by the above de- 
scribed walls M4 to the east and M5 to the north. Its southern wall M6 at 5.10m/asl, consisting of 
stretchers (max. 35 by 10cm), measured 3.48m with a maximum width of 0.76m. Of the north- 
south oriented wall M7 that once formed the division between room R2 and the following room to 
the east R3, only a few bricks remained, mostly on the part that was connected with M6 at 5.78m/ 
asl. The northern wall of the room is M5 (cf. above). R2 was also equipped with a floor of fired 
bricks, proven by the remains of [507], a large patch of fired bricks and white lime mortar measur- 
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ing 2.06 by 1.46m, still covering the centre of the room at 5.43m/asl. By making use of M6 and 
M7, a small compartment [508] (1.02 by 0.56m at the height of 5.43 m/asl) was built into the 
south-western corner of the room. Its eastern and northern walls were built of only one layer of 
headers (max. 26 by 18cm). 

A third room R3, of approximately the same size as R2, can be reconstructed to the west. In 
the south-eastern corner, remains of a floor pavement [509] of fired bricks of 1.91 by 1.35m were 
discovered at 5.84m/asl. 

The area to the west of R3 has only been partially excavated so far. The western wall of R3, 
MS, was largely destroyed. Only its southern part, adjoining M6, could be detected with its bricks 
(mostly headers of max. 34 by 18cm) scattering off after a length of around 1.30 m. Its thickness 
seems to be more or less identical with M7. A construction built of fired bricks at 4.94-4.56m/asl 
extended 8.32m outside of the south-western corner of M8 to the direction of the entrance of the 
temple [510]. Although it is largely destroyed with many bricks having been removed, it could 
probably be identified as the remains of a water conduit, maybe a northern counterpart of the water 
conduit [112] described above with the same orientation. 

Further remains of massive walls (MIII-V) were preserved to the west of the above described 
limestone basis at a height of 4.41-4.94m/asl, on a lower level than the limestone pavement. These 
represent probably slightly later additions which were levelled and overbuilt with structures made 
of fired bricks in Roman times. As the area was already excavated by Labib Habachi, nothing can 
be said for certain, though. 

To the south of room R1, a similar situation was discovered: At a level of 5.12m/asl, under 
M2 and M3, wall MII and a rectangular structure [516] came to light, projecting to the south, 
which will be investigated further in future seasons (cf. below). Directly to the east of the limestone 
basis, at 5.23-5.13m/asl, M9, a small wall of fired bricks of 3.58m length was excavated. Two rows 
of bricks of this wall M9 were still preserved in their original bonds, consisting of a row of headers 
and a row of stretchers, max. 22 by 14cm. Interestingly, a few bricks were made in the above de- 
scribed shape of quarter section of a circle. Thus, it seems likely that M9 was erected at the same 
time as M1 in area A/I. This area was also greatly disturbed by the older excavations of Habachi. 


2.3.2. Unit A/III.6 and A/III.6a 

The western outer wall M10 of unit 6a was discovered at 6.58-6.29m/asl, only 0.52m east of M2 
of unit 7. M10 ran parallel to M2 and was preserved up to a length of 9.71m and a width of 1.25m. 
The bricks were laid out in an irregular way with constantly changing rows of headers and stretchers 
of max. 40 by 24cm. M10 seemed to form the western wall of a room, yet the corresponding wall 
one would expect to the east did not exist. Instead, at a distance of 2.48m, exactly the width of room 
R1, a massive wall M11, maybe the southern outer wall of a building, appeared at 5.53 m/asl in the 
south-eastern quadrant of grid square X/1, opposite the non-preserved southern part of M10. The 
exposed part of the wall measured 3.64 m in length and 2.57m in width; it once continued to the 
east but was destroyed there in antiquity, probably during the destruction of the area of the dromos; 
at the same time a block of quartzite and a fragment of a block of pink granite, most probably from 
the temple area, were dumped close to this wall. The wall projecting to the south from the south- 
western corner of M11 might belong to an earlier phase; however, due to the destruction, nothing 


can be said for certain. 
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To the north of M11 and at a distance of 2.21m, another massive brick wall M12 of 4.62m 

length was revealed at 6.59m/asl. M12 disappears after 4.63m into the baulk between X/1 and Y/1 
which has not been removed yet. If M11 and M12 did indeed belong to the same unit, there seems 
to have been a room R4 between M11 and M12, but without preserved floor levels. 
Further east, M13 of unit 6, at 6.13-5.78m /asl, was 7.05m long, covering the northern half of Y/ 
1 almost entirely and extending further to the north into the yet unexcavated area. Its excavated part 
was 3.27m wide. The southern part of the wall, however, was hacked off during the destruction of 
the dromos area in antiquity. M13 shows irregular patterns of bricks of max. 36 by 24cm, thus 
hinting at the fact that it is not part of an occupation level but a foundation wall, most probably of 
a casemate building. The same is true for the other walls of this unit. A north-south oriented partly 
excavated room R5 of 1.98 by 1.12m with a possible floor level of mud plaster at 5.83m/asl [511] 
appeared to the east of M13. The room was later used as a basement or rubbish dump [512] and 
filled with ashes, shells, animal bones and small fragments of pink granite. 

M14, the southern wall of R5, at 5.83-5.78m/asl, was preserved up to a length of 3.54m and 
0.66m width, consisting of three layers of bricks in irregular bonding patterns with a size of max. 
38 by 16cm. The excavated part of M15, the eastern wall of R5 at 6.05m/asl, measured 3.59m in 
length and 0.63m in width, probably not preserved in its entire width. Directly to the east followed 
another east-west oriented room R6, its excavated part measuring 3.59 by 2.23m. Traces of dark 
ashes from a later fireplace [514] of 0.72m diameter appeared directly at wall M17. 

The northern wall M16 of this room R6 at a height of 6.36-6.12m/asl was excavated up to a 
maximal length of 8.75m and a width of 1.05m. It had up to six rows of alternating headers and 
stretchers made of huge bricks of up to 48 by 22cm. M16 continued into the unexcavated area to 
the north of A/III. A small ledge on the eastern end of the wall of two rows of headers, finished by 
a single stretcher of max. 38 by 10cm, marks the entrance to the likewise east-west oriented room 
R7. This room has a size of 2.63 by 2.70m and a patch of preserved floor of mud plaster with a size 
of 1.77 by 0.90m was excavated at a height of 6.46m/asl at its eastern side [513]. The irregular shape 
of the room points out that it comes from a period of re-use of the massive casemate wall. 

The southern wall M17 of rooms R6 and R7, at 6.62-6.18m/asl, was excavated to a maximum 
length of 8.76m. M17 was only partially preserved, with its eastern end raising significantly higher 
than its western end. It was built of at least seven rows of alternating headers and stretchers (max. 
32 by 22cm) with a maximum width of 1.98m. 

The eastern wall of the excavated part of unit 6 is M18, at 6.81m/asl of 6.90m length and 
1.73m width, consisting of alternating rows of headers and stretchers with a brick size of max. 38 
by 20cm. M18 continued into the unexcavated area north and east of A/III. The southern part of 
the wall was probably again destroyed by the same activities that led to the destruction of the 
dromos. Here, the remains of wall M19 running parallel to M17 were preserved at a height of 
6.81m/asl. This wall measured max. 0.93 by 0.84m in length with three rows of alternating headers 
and stretchers (max. 36 by 14cm). The southern part of M18 was disturbed by a large later pit. 

From the plan ofunit 6 and 6a it becomes obvious that the above described walls and contexts 
belong to two different periods. The older one was the eastern unit 6a, directly neighbouring unit 
7. As its walls, especially visible with M10, follow the same orientation, unit 6a should date into the 
same period as unit 7. Unit 6, probably not much younger, is oriented directly north-south and 
seems to be the remains of a re-used casemate building. As only a small part of those units is 


excavated, not much can be said here for the time being. However, the dimensions of M13 and 
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M17 show that this casemate building was very big and might be comparable with the huge 
casemate buildings at Buto (Hartung et al. 2003: 211-16; 2007: 120-26; 2009: 136-39; Ballet et 
al. 2011: 80-81; Lehmann 2012-13: 81-89). 

Most interestingly, to the south of unit 7 and 6a, i.e. the area where the connection between 
the dromos and the northern settlement area A/III was preserved, remains of walls (MI-MV at 5.28- 
4.98m/asl) of buildings have been found that would date slightly younger than unit 7 and.6a. These 
walls, namely MI, are preserved at almost the same level as the limestone slabs of the paved open 
court at area A/I. Obviously, they are evidence of the growth of the buildings over the very axis of 
the older dromos, thus subsequently blocking the main pathway to the temple of Bastet and its 
connection to the town. As we could not yet reveal the underlying stratigraphy here, a dating is 
difficult. However, if those buildings do still date in Ptolemaic times, their erection would have had 
consequences for the internal organization of the entire city: not only did it cause a necessary 
rearrangement of the entrance situation to the temple itself, it also required the establishment of a 


new processional way for the cultic festivals of the goddess and all the connected deities. 


the south of the Dromos (Area A/IV) (Fig. 8) 
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Figure 8. Area A/IV. (Plan O Tell Basta Project). 


The largest excavated area so far is Area IV to the south of the Dromos. In total, five house units 
were identified. All of them could only be partially excavated until now. It was evident, however, 
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that all buildings had a general north-south axis, as did the buildings north of the Dromos. How- 
ever, there were slight differences, as the orientation of units 2, 3, 4 and 10 deviated slightly towards 


the northwest, while units 6a and 7 deviated even more in that direction. 


2.4. I. Unit A/IV.4 

This unit bordered the area of the demolished dromos; its southern part is overbuilt by house unit 
A/TV.3 in its SW-corner. Still, the northern outer wall M20 of the building was preserved at a level 
of 7.19-6.85m/asl. With a length of 8.13m, M20 ran almost parallel to the main axis of the dromos 
from east to west. At the eastern end of M20, only the lowest part of the wall is preserved, as is visible 
by the irregular pattern of the bricks. The western part of M20 shows eight rows of headers of max. 
38 by 18 cm. Asa room (R9, cf. below) seems to have been enlarged in a later phase by cutting into 
the southern part of the original wall, the full width of the wall of around 2.92m was preserved only 
in its most western part. 

Adjoining the eastern part of M20 was the eastern outer wall of the building, M21, oriented 
north-south. M21 consisted of two rows of headers of max. 38 by 18 cm and a row of only 
incompletely preserved stretchers at the eastern border of room R11. The wall at 7.12-6.88m/asl 
was a max. 1.23m wide. It was excavated to a length of 4.73m before continuing into the yet 
unexcavated grid square Z/4 to the south. As said above, M21 also formed the eastern wall of room 
R11 which had a size of 1.98 by 2.85m. It had a narrow passage from the south of 1.38m length 
and 0.96m width, widening up to 1.32m at the entrance to the room. This passageway is the result 
of a later installation of the angled, partly destroyed wall M22 at 6.93m/asl, made of presumably 
up to five rows of stretchers at its north-south length, and of an irregular pattern of bricks at its east- 
west oriented part (max. 40 by 22cm). The hereby enclosed space R12 with a maximum width of 
0.92m and a length of 0.74m extended into the southern unexcavated grid square as well. In both 
rooms, no floor level was identified. If some of the seemingly smaller walls of unit 5 to the east of 
M21 were in fact remains of the destruction of this wall, M21 could originally have been measured 
around 3,0m in width and formed the western outer wall of unit 4 (cf. below). 

The small north-south oriented wall M23 at the western long side of R11 had a length of 2m 
and was preserved up to a height of 6.85m/asl. It was built of at most two rows of stretchers (max. 
38 by 18cm) with a width of 0.76m, and separated R11 from the adjoining room R10 to the west. 
The passage between the two rooms was marked by two limestone slabs used as a threshold, one of 
which showed traces of a pivot hole in a door socket [304]. Those slabs were also at a level of 6.85m/ 
asl, thus revealing the floor level of rooms R11 and R10. Therefore, M20 was only preserved 23cm 
above the floor level. 

The western wall M24 of R10 separated it from the following room R9. The wall at 7.10m/ 
asl was badly preserved. Only at its northern part, where it adjoined M20, a regular pattern of a row 
of stretchers and a row of headers was still visible. The maximum width of M2Á was 0.52m, its 
excavated part 3.12m long. As mentioned above, room R9 cut into the northern outer wall M20. 
The excavated part of the room measured 3.95m in length and 0.97 m in width. 

Close to the northern part wall M24 of R9, at a preserved height of 6.97m/asl, a north-south 
oriented row of ten broken and fragmented limestone slabs was laid out along the eastern wall of 
R9. They were found together with a single piece of quartzite [306] and had a size of max. 20 by 
20cm. Those may be the remains of a floor, although it seems that they were at least partly moved 
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or rearranged after the abandonment of the building. At a distance of 0.52cm to the south, the base 
of a storage vessel was found still in situ [305]. 

To the west, R13 followed, separated from R9 by wall M25. The latter was preserved to a 
height of 6.97 m/asl, was around 1.0m wide, and the length was only preserved to 1.20m. Room 
R13 probably measured originally 3.70 by 1.8m; it was mostly filled with rows of bricks that came 
from the collapsed upper part of M25 and the western outer wall ofthe building, M26. A floor level 
could not be documented. Unit 3 (cf. below) partly overlays the southern part of the room. 

The western outer wall of unit 4 is M26 at 6.83-6.77m/asl, discovered with a length of 2.62m 
and a width of approximately 1.65m. Visible were three rows of headers, the outermost one being 
almost completely covered by tumbled bricks of the once higher layers which spread up to 0.80m 


further to the west. 


2.4.2. Unit A/IV.5 

Unit 5 was situated directly east of unit 4. Only the western part of this unit has been excavated so 
far. It consisted of a number of smaller east-west oriented walls at 7.15-6.69m/asl which continued 
under the eastern outer wall M21 of unit 4 and could belong to a slightly earlier building phase. 
Also, the possibility exists that some of this smaller walls were in fact remains of M21 which in this 


case would have to be at least around 3m wide as would be fitting for an outer wall. 


2.4.3. Unit A/IV.10 

Unit 10 is located directly west of unit 4. The northern part of this unit, which seems to have been 
of the same size as unit 4, that is around 11m, was effected by the destruction of the dromos. Its 
southern part was mostly not excavated due to the later erection of unit 3 on top of it (cf. below). 
Therefore, as for unit 4, only a portion of an occupation floor level of the building is preserved. 

The northernmost wall belonging to 10 is the east-west oriented M27 at with a preserved 
height of 6.26-6.16m/asl. The wall was only partly preserved, up to a length of 2.12m and a width 
of 0.74m with three rows of mostly headers (max. 30 by 16 cm). M27 was the northern wall of the 
1.78m wide room R14 and had a preserved length of at least 1.45m. The dimensions show that 
M27 was either not the outer wall of the house itself, or only represents what was left of it. The 
room however, probably once had the same size as the neighbouring room R15 (cf. below). 
Adjoining M27 at 6.24-6.20m/asl was the north-south oriented western outer wall of the house 
M28. The wall was badly destroyed, its original width seems to have measured around 1.70m, its 
excavated length was 8.10m. 

The east-west oriented wall M29, adjoining M28, of 1.25m length and 0.93m width, was 
mostly built of headers (max. 36 by 22cm). It was preserved to a height of 6.24m/asl and ran almost 
parallel to M27. It formed the partition between rooms R14 and R15. The latter was of almost the 
same width as R14 and 2.26m long. There were no floor levels detectable in any of these rooms 
which might point to their functions as casemates. The western wall of R15 was almost completely 
destroyed by the later (?) installation of an oven [300], (cf. below). Again, separated by the east-west 
oriented wall M30, running parallel to M29 at a height of 6.32-6.23m/asl, a third room R16 with 
the same east-west orientation as R14 and R15 followed to the south. 

M30, of 3.51 m length and max. 1.27 m width did not show any regular brick pattern (max. 
brick size 34 by 21cm). Room R16 measured 1.50 by 1.4Ám with an extra space of around 1.0 by 
1.0m to the east due to the irregular course of the wall, probably due to destruction. The floor of 
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R16 was paved with fragments of limestone slabs (compare Lehmann 2019, 192, 279), constructing 
a floor level at a height of 6.12m/asl [335]. 

To the cast, room R17, later used as a dumping place [336], followed. It was separated from 
R16 by the small north-south oriented wall M31 which was preserved to a height of 6.34 m/asl. 
The bricks (max. 32 by 15cm) bordering the room were laid out as stretchers, thus indicating that 
the original end of the wall was preserved here. The room measured at least 2.25 m in length and 
1.50m in width. The north-eastern corner of the room is disturbed by the above mentioned oven 
[300] which also covers the whole south-eastern part of the house unit at 6.77m/asl, 65cm higher 
than the original floor level in R16. 

Oven [300] was an elliptic northwest-southeast oriented structure measuring 2.18 by 1.95m. 
It was built of mud bricks that showed clear traces of a secondary? firing process; the north-western 
part of the oven was set with fired bricks for more stability, forming a ring-like structure of 0.58m 
width. Its south-western part was strewn with limestone chips. When excavated, it became clear that 
the oven was completely empty, i.e. no accompanying pottery was found, making a dating difficult. 
It is obvious, however, that its builders made use of the former walls of the house unit by seemingly 
reconstructing an open-air addition for industrial work and used some of the previously described 
shaped bricks that were formerly used before to build columns. The erection of the oven should 
therefore date to the last usage period of the area (cf. below). Remains of another oven [339] at 
6.26m/asl were found just 0.43m to the east of the western outer wall of the building M28. It was 
attached to the northern end of the badly destroyed wall M32, stretching 2.14m to the south at 
6.16m/asl, which could belong to another house unit of which nothing else was left. This second 
oven is only partly preserved; yet it is obvious that it was much smaller in diameter with approx. 


1.54m. The interior of the oven is not yet excavated. 


2.4.4. Unit A/IV.3 
Unit 3 is situated directly south of unit 4 and 10. The remains of this building supersede the 
southern parts of house units 4 and 10. As this structure still stood up to a relatively high level, its 
walls were eroded by rain in the passing millennia so that its preserved floor plan is very difficult to 
interpret. As a result of the destruction, the eastern and higher part of the building especially appears 
as a massive block of bricks preserved on several levels obscuring the course of individual walls. 
Another possibility would be that only the deepest layer of the foundation level of the building was 
preserved. The only way to obtain information abo